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All that is inexhaustible comes from 
God. His light, glory, help, and 
healing are at the disposal of those who believe in 
and accept his indwelling power. ‘‘ The residue of 
the Spirit ’’ is that incalculable, inexhaustible reser- 
voir of grace whose support and might are offered to 
man, to believing man, by Him who formed the 
spirit of man within him. The spirit of man may 
become the theater of action of the inexhaustible 
energy of God. 


God's Power 
Inexhaustible 


en 


Working Now ang Work is of the man, rather than of 
Here the place. A man who always feels 

that he might work better in some other place than 
just where he is providentially, is not likely to do his 
best work anywhere. A man who puts forth his besi 
energies wherever he may be, is pretty sure to find 


the place where he may be at his best. A quotation 
from Abraham Lincoln that appears on the cover- 
page of a paper printed by the students at Hampton 
Institute, is worth noting by others as well: ‘‘If 
you intend to go to work, there is no place better 
than where you are. If you do not intend to go to 
work, you cannot get along anywhere.’’ 


= 


Loving another and loving one 
side-of another are two very differ- 
ent things. Every man has more than one side. 
Most men have a lovable side and an unlovable side. 
But the man himself is more than either side of him. 
His realest self is back of all, and below all phases 
of his character. Unless a man is known as he is, 
apart from these varying phases of himself, he is not 
really known as he is ; nor can he be really loved as 
he is. We know but few, and but few know us. 
If, indeed, we are known as we are, and are loved 
as we are, we are blessed in that love ; for such love 
is of God. God knows us as we are, and God loves 
us as we are, with all our faults, and back of all our 
most lovely and our most unlovely traits and char- 
acteristics. 


Loved as We Are 


a 


An excuse for sin is a statement of 
Excuses ° : 
the circumstances under which a 
When we say, ‘‘I could not help 
it ; circumstances were too much for me,’’ do our 
hearts believe it to be true? We say, ‘‘ My tem- 


perament, my inherited appetite, business exigen- 


man did wrong. 


cies, irresistible. pressure,’’ as though we were com- 
pelled to do wrong. The first man in the long line 
of apologetic succession said, ‘‘ The woman tempted 
me,’’ but did not say, ‘‘ and made me eat.’’ What- 
ever he might wish implied, he could only say, ‘‘ And 
I did eat.’’ No unconsenting soul can be made to 
sin, and so sin is inexcusable. When the thief 
would excuse his theft by saying, ‘‘A man must 
live,’’ the reply was, ‘‘ I do not see it. 
necessity to live.’’ 

to live doing wrong. 


There is no 
To die doing right is better than 
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= 


Spontaneity “A vast amount of our powers is 
and Method = wasted through the misconception 
that method is death to spontaneity and originality. 
Method, used but not using us, is the servant of our 
inspirations, and the only thing that will ensure to 


them a wide serviceableness. Spiritual force is 
always tending to escape and dissipate. Method 
saves, controls, and directs it. The crudest idea of 
inspiration is that it is mere wildness. Where 


method has been the most perfect,here inspiration 
has reached the highest results. Much inspiration 
has been lost because of a bungling, inadequate 
method. The more fully a soul is to express itself, 
the more various must be the method. It is in the 
extent of our method, and net in the absence of it, 
that we reach the highest freedom. Mere exuber- 
ance without method may be as useless to the wor!d 
as barrenness, just as a swamp full of unregulated 
richness becomes as useless as a desert. In spiritual 
matters it is by habit and method that the things of 
God grain themselves into the soul. 


To be a Christian is the opposite 
of being a subject of Satan, to be 
possessed of the Holy Spirit in- 
stead of being possessed of evil spirits. Some people 
conceive of Christianity as a mere profession ; once 
their names are written on the church books in token 
of their profession of Christ’s religion, there is noth- 
ing more to be done except to refrain from grosser 
immorality. _Others look upon the Christian life as 
a possession, —something purely subjective, a blissful 
experience, a rapture, a mountain-top feast. It is 
in reality neither a mere profession nor a mere pos- 
session, but it is a being possessed by the Holy 
Spirit as utterly as the evil spirits possessed 
those men, in the days of Christ’s earthly ministry, 
whom they cast into the fire and water, or drove to 
other forms of personal injury. Mark says the 
Spirit drove Jesus into the wilderness to be tempted, 
Stephen was ‘‘full of the Holy Ghost’’ when he 
testified of Jesus to his own death. Philip was 
‘‘caught up of the Spirit.’’ The men of genuine 
power for Christ to-day are those who yield the 
smallest particulars of their lives to such an absolute 
control of the Spirit of God as this. 


CHB 
Letting God Fade Out of Life 


O SPEAK of God’s fading out of life seems a 
kind of sacrilege. God cannot fade, though 
fade the skies and all this nether world. How can 
we speak of God as fading out of the life of a man? 
Any knowledge which we have once possessed, 
but which is not kept fresh and vivid to our-con- 
sciousness, has more or less of a faded effect. It is 
in the background of thought, and shares the shade 
and dimness of that region. Thoughts and knowl- 
edge, if not in constant use, fade and blend with 
those blurred conceptions that have ceased to have 
a vital interest for us. 
God should be the most resplendent object to every 
mind. If his glory be dulled to the spirit of any man, it 
is the perceiving mind itself which is dulled. But is it 
possible that such a being as God should exist, and a 
man, who has once been taught God's relation to 
him as Father and Saviour, still live as if no such sun 
of glory shone in his heaven? Is it possible that a 
man could once have been under the radiance of 
God’s love to him, and have seen and believed this 
love, and then be content to live with God in the 
background of his life, with the image of God setting 
behind the mountains of his sin and indifference, 
leaving only a fading evening glow in the landscape 
of his life ? 
It may be so. 


Profession, 
Possession, or 
Being Possessed 


And it is these very mountains of 
sin and indifference that explain the anomaly of a 
faded image of God in the thought and life of men. 
It is the indulgence of self, either in crude or in in- 
sidious guise, it is unworthy and base neglect of One 
who claims the chief place in the heaven of our 
thought and spirit, which obscures like an eclipse or 
like rolling clouds the only luminary of the soul. 
God may fade from the thought of those who 
have once seenhim. If God is not the most con- 
spicuous, most attractive, most shining object to us, 
day by day, we should take alarm lest he is 
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from us. The process of effacement is very subtle. 
It eludes us, evgn as the sullying of a bright metal 
cannot be accurately traced in the imperceptible de- 
grees of its diminishing brilliancy. Some day our 
own minds may cease to reflect God. 

The thought of God fades and becomes less of a 
power in the life, unless it is constantly increasing to 
us in brightness. Either God is becoming more 
fadeless in our conception of his beauty, more pres- 

ent to our inward sight as risen and glorified Re- 
deemor, or he is fading—throne and crown and 
outstretched hand of love—into a remote and misty 
realm where the soul’s Vision gathers blackness, like 
a midnight wherein rises no Sun of Righteousness. 
We are losing ground spiritually if the thought of 
Jesus as Saviour is not daily growing in depth and 
import to us, if the features of the Lord are not 
being etched in deeper and deeper lines, with more 
and more expressiveness in their delineations of for- 
- giving love and majesty, upon our thought and char- 
acter- He does not fade in the view of one who 
daily finds him mighty to save. So alone can we 
escape the supreme incongruity of being unable to 
see God while still he is shining on in splendor. 
Those from whom God is fading are not living in 
any true desire to be free from sin. They wish to 
“escape from even their poor, faded, feeble concep- 
tion of God, that even this spectral shadow of their 
“hollow belief may no longer trouble them. Many 
succeed in this endeavor. But there is no necessity 
that this be so. There is no fatalistic requirement 
that God fade from us; far otherwise. But since, 
owing to our infirmity and sin, the vision of God 
* tends to fade, therefore superhuman energy and 
exertion are needed on our part, that God should be 
‘seen ever as he is, and that he be kept ever lovely, 
bright, and beautiful, as he is in truth, before our 
eyes. The energy which constantly overcomes the 
fendency of our spiritual vision to paralysis is the 
energy of the Holy Spirit. It is the illumination of 
the Spirit glorifying Jesus that keeps him ever before 
us fadeless and in his beauty. This is the divine 
power, but the human means by which this is accom- 
plished are within the resolution of our will. 

God will not fade to a man who daily reads and 
‘studies the Bible to see there the true God. Do 

we sometimes feel a mortal terror lest neglect, the 
- manifold attention to other things, the waywardness 
‘and perversity of our nature, and the attacks of Satan, 

may intervene to dim the divine One, and that we 
too may go on, like so many others, as if God did 
not exist? Let us betake ourselves, as for our 
lives, to the study of the truth of God and to prayer 
to him. These are the two ways by which the saints 
have ever brightened the thought of God in their 
hearts. They are the precious methods by which 
God, dwelling in the light which no man can ap- 
proach, imprints himself ineffaceably on our inmost 
being. 

The fading of God out of the lives of men,— 
is it not the ‘seeing and not perceiving’’ of 
which Jesus speaks? Because God is not held 
before the mind in the high light of Scripture 
revelation, because prayer has not revealed him 
as the one supreme object of the soul, all things 
seem to be done in parables, all things relating to 
the great mystery of the kingdom become vague, 
far away, inconsequent, and unrelated to us. How 

_* the words of the Master ring in our ears |—*‘‘ Hav- 
ing eyes, see ye not ?’’ and ‘‘ do ye not remember ?’’ 
Forgetfulness of what Jesus is and of what he has 
done,—this is that very fading process, the weaker 
and weaker hold of the mind on truth which it has 
once possessed. 

Bat while we fear, the very words ‘‘once pos- 
sessed '’ become our hope and our encouragement. 
The same voice which warns speaks this consolatory, 
inspiring word, ‘‘ Whosoever hath, to him shall be 
given.’ We are not left to the weak retaining 
powers of our own will or imagimation, or even of 
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our own faith in the things unseen, for the perpetua- 
tion and heightening of the vision of God in the 
soul. That picture, for a true believer, may be 
constantly touched and retouched and rendered 
resplendent as by a divine artist, if once the image 
of the Man of Sorrows, bearer of grief for us, has 
been formed within in glorious colors. 

There is a picture by the ragged but pathetic 
brush of Albert Diirer, which, once seen, could 
never again, it would seem, become dimmed in its 
memory. The Man of Sorrows, facing the beholder, 
sits upon a roughly hewn rock, his head bowed upon his 
right hand, which covers his face. The thorny crown 
is seen in full circle as the head is thrown forward. 
The barren surroundings, the denuding lack of every 
softening circumstance, the shame and the bowing 
down under the agony and anguish, borne, not for his 
own, but for others’, sin, portray fathomless humilia- 
tion. But, raying outward from the mournfully bent 
and enshadowed head, burns a brilliancy of glory, in 
the very midst of which his dark figure is set, while 
pointed thorn and penciled glory-beam unite as light 
and shade in the haloed radiance around him. _ It is 
the dark of earth against the dazzling gold of heaven. 
It is the sorrow of time and sin against the glory of 
eternity and love. It is humanity set in the heart 
of the Godhead. It is the Saviour-God. Who 
that has once accepted that sidme and that glory as 
his own can for one moment forget the eternally fade- 
less form of Him who was made sin for us that we 
might be made the righteousness of God in him? 


SOPEN LETTERS 


This department has its purpose and its limitations. Its pur- 
pose is the giving and answering of such of the letters regeived 
by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to have, an inter- 
est to readers generally, and for which the space can conveniently 
be found. Its limitations are fixed by the requirements of other 
departments. There are times when ten letters which might 
have a place here are received, when only one can be printed. 
Letters are warmly welcomed, and they are cordially invited. 
Under no circumstances is an anonymous letter cither anawered 
or read by the Editor. The signature to every letter or postal 
card in an unfamiliar handwriting is first looked for. If that be 
lacking, the document is at once destroyed unread. 


—— 


Seeking information would seem to 
be a laudable occupation. Yet a 
simple desire for information may 
lead one to occupy all his time in searching for knowl- 
edge without making use of it. It is often well worth 
one’s while to inquire the meaning of a word he does 
not understand, but a practical mind wants something 
to do besides studying the dictionary from morning to 
night. The Sunday School Times desires to help Bible 
students and Christian workers in the line of their special 
needs. Its space, however, is too closely pressed to be 
used for the answering of questions“which can find an 
answer in an ordimary dictionary or encyclopedia or 
Bible commentary. Yet many such questions come 
to it. Several industrious workers in a Wisconsin 
Sunday-school now unite in asking a batch of questions, 
in.this wise : 


A Batch 
of Questions 


Will you please give us, in your Notes on Open Letters, some 
information concerning the Apocrypha,—why it is not included in 
all Bibles, etc. ? What is the meaning of the number 666, and 
what is meant by the “ first resurrection,"’ as mentioned in Reve- 
lation 20 :6? We are teachers in the Sunday-school here, and 
are seeking all the information possible. 


«Seeking all the information possible*’ in any and 
every direction is a large undertaking for anybody. 
The Sunday School Times is constrained to limit itself 
to a much more contracted sphere. But possibly these 
questions have a more practical connection with one 
another than is apparent on their face. An English dic- 
tionary, like the Standard, the Century, Webster's, Wor- 
cester’s, etc., will show an inquirer that the books known 
as the Apocrypha were not included in the Hebrew Scrip- 
ture, although most of them are in the Septuagint and 
the Vulgate. In-consequence they are not accepted as 


canonical by Protestants, but are by Romanists. As to 
the meaning of ‘‘666"’ in Revelation 13 : 18, there 
are, say, six hundred and sixty-six volumes written in 
explanation of the symbolism of those figures. Many 
persons have supposed that they were meant to indicate 
the name of Nero; others have thought that they 
pointed to Napoleon Bonaparte. Still others think 
that, as seven is the sacred number, six falls just short 
of seven, and so on indefinitely ; and, however far the 
computation is continued, the number never becomes 
complete. The ‘first resurrection”’ is supposed to be 
the resurrection of the saints who rise from their graves 
at the second coming of Jesus, as referred to in 1 Thessa- 
lonians 4 : 16, 17. 
BS 


Questions about modern Judaism, in 
comparison with the Judaism of the 
days of the Apostles, have an increased 
interest to Christian readers at the present time, while 
so many are studying about Peter and Cornelius, and 
about Paul and Barnabas at Antioch. A prominent 
Sunday-school worker in Connecticut asks this question : 


Dietary Laws of 
Modern Judaism 


In connection with the Sunday-school lesson for April 11, there 
arose a question which I would like answered. Are the Jews of 
to-day bound by the same laws regarding the eating of certain 
meats as they were before Christ came ? 


Strict Jews of to-day are as careful to obey the cere- 
monial Levitical law as were the Jews in the time of 
Gamaliel. Especially are they particular to eat only 
those meats which are allowed by that law, and which 
are prepared according to its ceremonial. Meats thus 
prepared are called ‘‘kosher,’’ ritually suitable and 
clean. In all our cities there are Jewish butchers duly 
authorized to slaughter proper animals in a proper way. 
Their meats are ‘‘ sealed ’’ with an inscribed or stamped 
metal tag, as duly authorized by the synagogue official. 
The previous examination secures animals free from 
disease, and killed in such a manner as to drain from 
them all blood. Even the early Christian deemed it 
important to ‘‘ abstain from what is strangled, and from 
blood "’ (Acts 15 : 19, 20, 29; 21 : 25). There is no 
record of any formal abolition of these limits by- the 
early church. To this day many careful Christians pur- 
chase their meats from Jewish butchers, so as to be sure 
of the best, instead of such as are turned over for the 
use of Gentiles. A considerate Christian host is careful 
to provide kosher food for Jewish guests when entertain- 
ing them. Just at this time a letter from a Baltimore 
lawyer will have especial interest to many readers. He 
says : 


An interesting case, involving the eating of meats, was recently 
heard in the Baltimore court. A man by the name of Isaac Salo- 
witschick, a ‘‘shochet,”’ or killer of cattle according to the Mosaic 
law, sued another man for a breach of contract. One man, who 
has been a shochet for twenty-one years, stated that the knife 
used by Mr. Salowitschick was not of the required length. The 
Mosaic law, he said, does not measure the knife by inches, but it 
must be twice as long as the width of the animal's neck. This is 
designed to make a deeper cut; and to cause the animal less suf- 
fering. He also said that a rabbi may stop any cattle-killer from 
continuing his business if he hears of anything wrong’ in the kill- 
ing. A Hebrew told the writer that if a nick be found in the 
blade of the knife by passing the nail of the finger over it, cither 
before or after the killing, this is sufficient cause for declaring the 
killing illegal. ‘The meat improperly killed may be prohibited 
from use in a Hebrew congregation. Meat properly killed is to 
have a seal upon it about the size of an old copper cent. Ht is the 
duty of the rabbi to see that meat is killed “ kosher,” or clean. 
The papers report Rabbi Shaffer of the Green Street Synagogue, 
and a professor of Semitic languages in the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, who was a witness in the case, as saying’ that a shochet 
must have skill and positive knowledge of how to kill and examine 
cattle, and must have the confidence of every religious Hebrew. 
A shochet must have permission from a rabbi to kill and stamp 
meat as fitto eat’ When asked to read from the law, the rabbi 
asked and was granted permission to do so with his hat on. He 
read that any rabbi has the right to prohibit any shochet from 
killing, without any fault except that he did not /dsk the rabbi's 
permission ; that any man who supplants another man as shochet 
is to be called a wicked man, and his meat is to be pronounced 
not fit to be eaten ; that it is not right for any shochet to have a 
written agreement-with a butcher to kill, as the rabbi must retain 
control. He said he would not eat, or allow his congregation to 
eat, the meat killed by an unqualified shochet. No combination 
of shochets can prevent another shochet from acting as such. 
Judge Phelps instructed the jury to render a verdict according to 
the Mosaic law, as it. was-governed entirely by that law. This 
case throws some light on Lesson 12 of the present quarter 
(Rom. 14: 10-21). Here is a question of meat, and the manner 
in which that eaten by an orthodox Hebrew must be killed. Since 
Christ came: to fulfil the law, such technicalities of the law are not 
laid upon us ; but in this we set sont ct ean aa 
the warly Christian Church had/to,comtend. me = 
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The Butterfly 


By Mary Bradley 


. H ! IS it all of life,’ she cried, 
“ This daily grind for daily bread ? 
This craving after things denied, 
This pain of griefs uncomforted ? 
Must one who dreams of soaring wings 
Forever dwell with creeping things ?"’ 


Her feet, in their impatient tread, 
Brown withered leaves tossed to and fro, 
Till in-the path a worm, half dead, 
She saw,—or she believed it so. 
A fellow-creature !'’ scornfully 
She murmured. ‘ Die-in peace, for me."’ 


And gently pushing it aside, 

She laid it on a mossy bed ; 
Where if it lived; or if it died, 

She cared not. But when time had sped, 
And woodland paths were sweet with May, 
She trod once more that sheltered way. 


Lo! where a scarlet blossom grew 
To catch the sun, a lovely thing, 

Whose wings were streaked with gold and blue, 
In delicate poise was hovering. 

And—with a flash of memory— 

**Well met, my fellow-worm !"' cried she. 


‘* God found you lost, and like to die,— 
He bade me set you safe apart ; 
And now, O beautiful butterfly ! 
You preach a lesson to my heart. 
‘Trust Him who knows it best,’ you say, 
To meet your need in his own way.’ ”’ 


Washington, D.C. 


CAB 


Canon Tristram, Naturalist of the 
Orient 


By A. Tristram 


[Editor’s Note.—This is one of a series of biographical sketches 
of those who write regularly on the International Sunday-school 
Lessons for The Sunday School Times. Sketches of Dr. McLaren, 
Dr. Riddle, and Professor Wells, have already appeared. Canon 
Tristram’s ‘‘ Oriental Lesson-Lights’’ are on page 282 of this 
week's issuc.]} a 


HE subject of this sketch, the Rev. Henry Baker 
Tristram, was born in 1822, and spent the first 
fifteen years of his life at Eglingham Vicarage in Nor- 
thumberland. The extent to which early scenes and 
associations have to do with forming the tastes and 
framing the character can scarcely be decided. It is, at 
all events, interesting to know that Eglingham parish 
combines characteristic British moorland, wood, and 





Canon H. B. Tristram. 


valley, while the Cheviot hills are distinctly seen in the 
distance, Here, fifty years ago, the eagle might have 
been spied from time to time, while the kite and kestrel 
habitually built, —a fit spot for learning to know and love 
nature in many aspects. 

Canon Tristram’s father and grandfather were clergy- 
men of the Church of England. His grandmother was 
a sister of the fifth Viscount Barrington, and his mother 
was a granddaughter of the Rt. Hon. J. H. G. Hutchin- 
son and Baroness Donoughmore, and, in imitation of 
her mother’s friend, Hannah More, founded the first 
girls’ school in North Northumberland. 

In 1837, on the death of his father, the home was re- 
moved to Durham, where he studied at the grammar 
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school, and in 1844 he graduated at Oxford with sec- 
ond-class classical honors. 

After spending some time in travel in Europe, he was 
ordained, in 1845, to the curacy of Morchard Bishop in 
Devonshire. The arduous duties which devolved upon 
him’ during the absence of the rector left but little time 
for other than pastoral work. In less than two years his 
health broke down, and he was compelled to resign his 
post. At this juncture, Admiral Sir Charles Elliot, 
K.C.B., was about to proceed to Bermuda as governor, 
and Mr. Tristram accompanied him as chaplain and 
secretary. 

For three years he remained in Bermuda, discharging 
the duties of naval chaplain under Earl Dundonald, and 
military chaplain to the Forty-second Regiment, and 
rendered other spiritual services to the mixed population 
of one of the largest parishes of the island. 

From Bermuda he journeyed to New York, and, 
while there, in a state of hesitancy between returning 
home and undertaking missionary work in the West, he 
was decided by an offer which reached him from Row- 
land Burdon, Esq., of the small living of Castle Eden in 
the courity of Durham. 

Here failure of health, after a few years, again obliged 
him, in 1855, to seek a warmer climate, and the next 
two winters were spent in Algiers. This gave the oppor- 
tunity for scientific excursions into the northern Sahara, 
beyond the Atlas Mountains, a district now closed by 
the French to foreigners. It was here that a closer study 
of the ways of nature led him to think that ‘‘ evolution’’ 
might explain various puzzling natural anomalies, —the 
theory which Mr. Darwin promulgated some years later. 

A third winter spent in the Mediterranean afforded 
him his first opportunity of visiting Palestine. He saw 
Carthage and Malta, and touched at many points of 
interest in the Levant,—among the islands of the Archi- 
pelago, and on the coast of Greece and Asia Minor. 

From Smyrna an inland tour to the Seven Churches 
of the Apocalypse was undertaken. But it was the hills 
and valleys, the fields and streams, made sacred by the 
earthly presence of our blessed Saviour, which especially 
appealed to his interest and love. Therefore, when 
again, in 1863, the exigencies of health obliged him to 
leave England, it was natural he should once mofe seek 
to visit those holy fields. 

In this year the terrible massacres of the Christians 
by the Druses of the Lebanon took place, devastating 
Damascus and the villages between that city and Bey- 
rout. Landing in the autumn at the latter place, Mr. 
Tristram found Mrs. Bowen Thompson doing a most 
valuable work for the survivors in the British Syrian 
schools, where about four hundred -natives, married 
women and girls, are still receiving a sound, useful, and 
Christian education. 

Ten months were spent in a thorough systematic sur- 
vey of the country, chiefly of its geology and natural his- 
tory. He directed his attention mainly to the Jordan 
Valley, Dead Sea, and districts to the east, as those least 
accessible to travelers, and of which our knowledge was 
least complete. 

Mr. Tristram returned home in the summer of 1864, 
and in the following year published his volume, ‘‘ The 
Land of Israel,’’—a pert and vivid description of the 
country, written mainly on the spot. In later years the 
results of his investigations have been given to the pub- 
lic in ‘‘ The Natufal History of the Bible,’’ ‘ Bible 
Places,’’ ‘‘The Land of Moab,’’ ‘‘Seven Golden Can- 
diesticks,’’ ‘‘ Pathways of Palestine,’’ ‘‘ Eastern Cus- 
toms in Bible Lands,’’ besides contributing to the 

‘*Teachers’ Bible."’ 

In 1868 he was elected a fellow of the Royal Society. 
The University of Durham has conferred on him the 
degree of D.D., and those of Edinburgh and St. An- 
drews that of LL.D. 

After thirteen years as vicar and master of Greatham 
Hospital, in 1873 he was appointed a canon of Durham 
Cathedral. For many years he combined with his pas- 
toral work that of association secretary for the Church 
Missionary Society, a cause ever near his heart, and in 
1888 had the privilege of giving one of his seven daugh- 
ters for personal work among the Japanese. In 1891 he 
took a journey round the world, visiting many mission 
stations on the way in Ceylon and China, and spent 
several weeks with his daughter in Japan, returning by 
the way of Cariada and New York. 

From the days of his boyhood, and during his travels 
in many lands, he has been an‘ardent observer of 


nature, and collector, chiefly of the birds and eggs of 
various countries. His collection of birds, numbering 
about nineteen thousand, has now passed into the hands 
of the trustees of the Liverpool Museum. 

If we visit Canon Tristram to-day, we find him living 
in a house in Durham, once part of the old monastery 
buildings, perched on the city wall, erected in the days 
of warfare betwixt England and Scotland. Close by, the 
cathedral and castle, a pile of massive beauty, tower 
from a rocky eminence over the river Wear, which winds 
around them, almost forming an island, while the 
wooded banks (his special charge) gives the whole scene 
a framework of verdure. 

The day's occupations are very varied, combining 
attendance and preaching at the cathedral with presence 
at the council meetings of various religious and philan- 
thropic institutions in the city and neighborhood, hospi- 
tals, training-colleges, and different charities, while 
indoors we may find him sitting in his study with a mis- 
sionary, it may be from the ends of the earth, a young 
brother in the ministry seeking for counsel and encour- 
‘agement, or dealing with many other claims on his 
sympathy and experience, or possibly writing an Orien- 
tal Lesson Light for these pages. 

Durham, England. 





Runella’s May Party 


By Mabel Gifford 


UNELLA and Gladys were enjoying an afternoon 
tea, and making believe it was a May party. 

It is a great pity to have a cold in April, that lasts 
over into May, so that you have to stay in the house, 
Runella would’ have cried about it to-day, if crying 
would have done any good. But crying does :.ot do any 
good,—does it? It just makes your eyes and nose red} 
and makes everybody else feel miserable, as well as 
yourself, and, when you get through, the cold is there just 
the same, and you can’t go out. 

So Runella was making believe have a May party as 
hard as she could, when the door opened, and in came 
two strange children, a girl and a boy. They looked 
frightened, as if they were not where they expected to 
be. They backed against the door as it closed, and 
stared at Runella and Gladys. 

Runella stared back at them. She was so surprised 
she could not think even to say ‘‘ Good-afternoon."’ 

Another door came open, and Runella’s mother came 
in. Then the taller one, the girl, spoke. Her voice 
was queer. Runella thought it must have got split some 
time, and half of it lost. 

‘* Be you Miss Stedman ?'' That was what the girl said, 

‘«Yes, I am Mrs. Stedman,’’ said Runella’s mother 
in a very kind voice. 

Runella wondered if the girl did not wish she had ‘a 
voice like her mother’s, and she thought she would try 
to remember to speak kind, like her mother, so her 
voice would be sweet. 

‘* Are you Mrs. Doane’s children ?’’ Runella’s mother 
asked. 

‘*Yes, marm. And mother told us to say that she was 
ready for the sewing, and we would take it homé to her,” 
said the girl. 

Runella thought she would be sure to teach Gladys 
never to say “‘marm. ” 


The girl had big eyes, and they rolled this way and — 


that to see everything in the room ; but the boy hid 
his face with his arm, and peeped over it at Runella. 

Mrs. Stedman gave the children seats, and went to see 
about the sewing. The girl took two long strides into 
the room, and sat down, looking so fiercely at Runella 
that she forgot what she was going to say to her. 

The boy stole over to his chair slyly, taking little bits 
of steps, and then, when he thought Runella was not 
looking, made a jump for it. And there he sat, as stiff 
and still as if he was a wooden boy. 

Runella wondered why the girl's clothes were too large, 
and why the boy’s were too small. 

The girl looked so cross, and the boy so shy, and 
their clothes were so homely, that Runglla decided she 
did not liké them at all, and she wished her mother had 




































































































































































































































































































































































not left them there, and she wished her mother would 
come back. 

But Runella’s mother did not come back, and at last 
Runella got tired of staring. 

‘* What is your name ?"’ she asked the girl. 

‘« Cordelia Doane. "’ 

** What is his name ?"’ 

“Stephen Doane."’ 

** Where do you live ?"’ 

** Polk Street."’ 

__ Runella tucked her frock a little closer about her, and 

set Gladys up a little straighter. All the folks in Polk 
Street talked bad grammar, and wore clothes that were 
too large or too small. None of Runella’s playmates 
lived in Polk Street. 

** What's that ?"' asked the girl, pointing toward the 
little table where Runella sat. 

‘« It's a chocolate set,’’ answered Runella stiffly. 
had already forgotten about her voice. 

‘What is ghocolate ?"’ 

Runella was surprised. — 

‘It's something nice to drink."’ 

«Gimme some,—can't yer?'' said Cordelia eagerly. 
«1 never had chocolate. He didn't either,—did yer, 
Steve ?"’ 

Stephen lowered his arm a little and shook his head 
ence. 

Well, yer needn't if yer don't want ter,’’ said Cor- 
@elia ; for Runella frowned and pushed her chair away. 

There was another silence. Then Cordelia pointed to 
Gladys. 

** My ! hain’t um fine?"’ 

‘‘Gladys was my birthday gift from my Aunt Emily,”’ 
Said Runella. ‘‘ What is your doll's name ?"’ 

**Hain't got none,"’ 

** Not one doll ?"’ 

** Not a bit of a doll, —have we, Stevie ?'’ 

+ Stephen lowered his arm a little and shook his head 
twice. 

A girl without a doll! Runella stared again, but it 
' was a different kind of a stare this time. 

** Kin I come over and look at it?’’ asked Cordelia, 
already half out of her chair. 

«Oh, yes! do,’ 

Runella forgot everything but this strange fact of a 
iri without a doll. She ran to bring her whole family 
@f dolls for Cordelia to look at. 

When mother came in, Runella was talking blithely 
@ver the family history of her dolls, and Cordelia had 
forgotten to look cross, and listened admiringly. 

* What do you set'em round the table for?'’ ques- 
oned Cordelia. ‘‘ Dolls can't eat."’ 

«Why, this is a party. I am having a May party. 
This is the way they eat,’’ said Runella, breaking a bit 
o@f cake, and holding it to the doll’'s mouth, then putting 
it into her own. 

«Lemme do that?'’ said Cordelia, reaching out for 
the cake-dish. 

Runella passed the cakes to Cordelia. Stephen stole 
wp close to his sister, so that Runella would see him, 
@nd she passed the cakes to him. 

** Do it agin,’’ said Cordelia. 

The cakes soon were gone. Then Runella passed the 
@rackers. Cordelia took an elephant, and Stephen took 
@ dog. 

«Hi !"’ said Stephen, holding up his dog, and smiling 
knowingly at it. 

The boy and girl looked curiously at the crackers, 
turning them this way and that, and holding them up in 
their hands. 

Runella took up a horse, and bit“off its head. 
twinkling the elephant and dog vanished. 

** These dolls are awful hungry ; give us some more,"’ 
said Cordelia. 

And pretty soon the crackers were all gone. 

* «Can't dolls eat them ?'’ asked Cordelia, pointing to 
the basket of oranges beside the empty plate. 

, «Oh, no!"’ said Runella, hastily. ‘‘ What a pity it 
would be to drip orange-juice over the dainty dolls’ 
frocks! They say they do not care for anything 

** Pooh !"' blurted out Stephen ; ‘‘ dolls can't talk."’ 

Runella took one of the dolls in her arms, and Stephen 
_ ried out «Hi !'’ and nearly jumped off his chair, when 
@ queer little voice squeaked out, ‘‘ Ma—ma’’ 

After that, Runella brought out her box of sliced ani- 
mals for Stephen. He was so interested in the doll thai 


She 


In a 


talked, she was afraid he would pull it to pieces trying 
to find out where the voice came from. 

Runella ran to her mother with a very bright face. 

‘“‘O mother ! she never had a doll. Please, may I 
give her one of mine ?"’ 

Mother said * Yes,’’ then Runella had to decide. 
Which one should it be ? There was Susan, her poor, old 
battered ‘Susan, eldest and dearest. She could not give 
Susan away. Nor Dinah, her only black child ; nor 
Josephus, her worsted boy. Certainly not Gladys, her 
newest and “ loveliest’’ and ‘‘livest’’ doll. 

And how could she part with Doretha, who was in 
such delicate health ; or Baby Ruth, still in long 
clothes ? 

Perhaps—perhaps it would have to be Marguerite, — 
Marguerite, who had once been fair, and a fine lady, 
but now with scanty hair, faded gown, and pale cheeks, 
minus an arm and a foot, was but a wreck of better days. 

Suddenly Runella reached out for Gladys, and, kiss- 
ing her on her parted red lips that showed the tiny white 
teeth between, she put her tenderly into Cordelia’ s arms. 

‘‘ A little girl, grown to a big girl, who never had a 
doll, ought to have everything at once.’’ This is 
what Runella thought. 

Out loud Runella said : 

‘* Keep her ; she’s yours. 
Gladys.’ 

Cordelia looked frightened, and hardly dared take the 
doll in her arms. She turned to Runella’s mother. 

‘« Yes, keep it,’’ said Mrs. Stedman, ‘‘I am sure 
Runella wishes it.’’ % 

That settled it. Gladys was gone forever. 

Cordelia’ s face shone so that Runella thought she was 
beautiful, and she was not sorry she had given her 
Gladys. ‘ 

Just then Stephen gave a kick, and pounded his fist 
on the floor. Yes, it was a giraffe. The last picture he 
had made was a giraffe. 

It would not be fair—would it—to give Cordelia that 
beautiful doll, and not give Stephen anything ? 

Runella pointed at the sliced pictures, and mother 
nodded ‘' Yes.’’ Then she said : 

‘Cordelia is waiting, Stephen. You can take the 
pictures home. 1 will give them to you.’’ 

Stephen jumped up, and stared at her so hard that 
she laughed, and, at last, Stephen had to laugh too. 

‘‘Say that agin,”’ he said, when they had stopped 
laughing. So Runella said the words again. 

‘* Bully !’’ said Stephen, with a jump off the floor. 
He scrambled up the pieces, hustled them into the box, 
and made for the door, as if he feared Runella would 
change her mind. 

Runella followed the children to the door, and put 
two oranges in the pockets of each. 

‘¢ One for mother,’’ whispered Cordelia to Stephen. 

‘* One for Pete,’’ whispered Stephen to Cordelia. 

And Runella called after them : «‘ Come again some 
day.’’ 

‘* Mother,’’ said Runella that night, when they were 
having their bedtime talk, ‘‘ Gladys is gone, my sliced 
animals are gone, my party was spoiled, but there is a 
good deal of happy inside of me."’ 

‘You have learned a most beautiful secret to-day,’’ 
said mother. ‘‘ The way to get happiness’is—to give it 
away.’’ 


Abington, Mass. 


I give her to you. She is 





Why Grade the Sunday-School ? 
By Edward P. St. John 


ECAUSE in mind as in body man is born a babe, 

and, before he reaches maturity, passes through 

various stages of development, in which he has different 
powers, interests, and needs. 

Nature prescribes the diet of the infant. Having pro- 
vided milk, she goes farther, and with wise foresight 
denies him teeth. Inspiration says that in religious 
teaching there is ‘‘milk’’ for ‘‘ babes'’ and ‘‘ strong 
meat’’ for those who are ‘‘of full age."" Shall we make 
our Sunday-school bill of fare the same for all? For 





hours every day the baby lies upon his back and waves 
his tiny feet in the air; later, he creeps, and finally 
walks with toddling steps. Shall we force him to keep 
step with his parents in the Sunday-school, or shall we 
use methods which will aid in the development of his 
mental powers, beginning (to carry out the figure) as 
Froebel suggests in the ‘‘ Mother Play,’ by pressing the 
hand against the little feet as he kicks them in the air? 
In our land, babies pass the first stage of their existence 
in long dresses, and are then promoted to short ones, 
after which the garments of the sexes begin to differen- 
tiate and to approach in form and material those worn 
by adults. In the Sunday-school, shall we bind and 
chafe the tender mind by confining it im tight gar- 
ments, the starched linen and the unyielding shoes of 
language and discipline suited to the Bible class? 
Children grow. There are well-defined stages of de- 
velopment. Let us recognize this in the Sunday-school. 

We may seek for the characteristics of the different 
periods in two classes of facts,—those which concern in- 
tellectual development, and those which have to do with 
the environment and experience of the child. From a 
careful study of these we may determine what we should 
teach at any time, and what our method should be. 

In the kindergarten period, which covers about the 
first six years of the child's life, we find that he has but 
little knowledge stored in memory ; we must teach him 
new truths, and very simple ones. He has a very small 
vocabulary ; he must learn through deeds and things 
rather than thr6ugh words. He is not able to make a 
definite and prolonged effort to find out truth ; he must 
be taught through play rather than work. Neither the 
will nor. the affections are so fully developed as to 
strongly control his actions ; the child is an imitator. 
He has little knowledge of evil ; care should be used to 
avoid suggesting new forms of sin. The environment is 
that of the home ; this suggests the source of illustra- 
tions and the nature of discipline to be used: The 
truths taught and the duties enforced should be those 
which apply to home life. Everything should be 
studied from his point of view. The world shouldbe 
seen as one great family. 

In the primary period, which lasts from the sixth’ to 
the tenth year, it will be found. that much progress has 
been made by the unfolding mind. The command of 
language is more complete, and oral work can be largely 
used in teaching, though objects and actions still have 
their part. The memory has a larger store of facts, and 
imagination becomes more active, and can be made to 
help the teacher in her work. The child's personality 
asserts itself more and more, but he is governed by his 
feelings rather than by the intellect. Anger can be 
quieted by removing the cause, not by an appeal! to rea- 
son. He does right, not because it is right, but because 
to do otherwise will pain one whom he loves. A large 
part of the day is now spent in school, and thus a new 
influence is introduced into his life, which in some re- 
spects rivals that of the home. This suggests changes in 
discipline, new truths to be taught, new applications to 
be made, and a new view-point in social relations. 

Then follows the intermediate period, in which the 
boy reads with considerable facility ; books now take the 
place of oral instruction to a large extent. The reason- 
ing powers are more largely developed. He begins to 
classify, to generalize. The wiil develops ; he insists 
upon being dealt with as an individual. He is not so 
much a slavish imitator, but in a new and nobler way is 
strongly influenced by example. The problems to be 
solved by the teacher are altered by changes in en- 
vironment. School life has lost its newness, and does 
not absorb his thought. He spends more time away 
from home. Among the strongest influences that exist 
are those of companionship. These new conditions sug- 
gest many changes in the Sunday-school discipline and 
in the matter and the method of the insfriction. 

Next is the period of young manhood. During the 
preceding years facts have been gathered and classified ; 
now he goes back of facts and their classificatiorf to 
causes. He questions every statement; when one is 
proved true, he asks, Why? He tests religion by sci- 
ence and history. He seeks principles, and rebels 
against dogmatism concerning duties. Ethical feeling is 
strong. Imagination is constructive, and he forms ideals 
which greatly influence his life. New and exceedingly 
powerful influences have place im his social life. He 
enters ‘‘ society,’’ is introduced to those various relations 
based upon the mutually attractive power of the sexes. 








Surely new plans and new methods are needed now, if 
the Sunday-school is to perform its mission to him. 

Then follows manhood, the period when theory is re- 
duced to practice, when business claims the brain and 
home rules the heart. For this period God's Word has 
its lessons ; for it the Synday-school should have its 
appropriate methods. 

Stages of development such as have been outlined do 
exist. The gradation of the Sunday-school is an attempt 
to so meet the conditions as to do the best work for the 
pupil under each of them. If thoroughly done, it will 
increase the power of the average school tenfold. 

If the question, Why grade the Sunday-school ? be 
asked, the answer is simple : Because it is doing God's 
work in God's way. 

Springfield, Mass. 

CAS 


It is felt, in some quarters, that there 
is danger of the lesson quarterly's 
crowding the Bible out of the Sunday- 
school. Various plans have been adopted to remedy 
this evil. A common one is to ask the scholars to bring 
their Bibles, and at a certain point in the general exer- 
cises hold them up. This plan is in a measure success- 
ful, especially if the superintendent makes some use of 
the Bibles by calling for the reading of special passages 
of Scripture, or by conducting brief Bible drills. In 
some cases it has seemed best to discontinue the use of 
the quarterly entirely in the session of the school. The 
First Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school of Waterbury, 
Connecticut, of which C. S, Chapman is superintendent, 
is now pursuing this plan, and likes it. In this large 
school no quarterlies are to be furnished this year, but 
Bibles are provided for all who do not bring their own, 
so that each member of the school is sure to have a Bible 
in hand. No objection is made to the use of quarterlies 
in home study of the lesson. As a common guide and 
basis of work, cards are printed, and distributed a week 
in advance, on one side of which are the hours of church 
service. On the other are the date, lesson title, Golden 
Text, home readings, and a brief outline of the lesson, 
like this : 


A Bible in every 
Scholar's Hand 


Sunday, March 14, 1897 
LESSON 11, FIRST QUARTER. 


Saul, the Persecutor, Converted (Acts 9: 1-12; 17-20. Read 
WS. I-31). . 





Golden Text 


* This is the faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that 
Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners'’ (1 Tim. 1 : 15). 





Home Readings 


Monday.—Saul, the persecutor, converted (Acts 9 : 1-12). 
Tuesday.—Saul, the persecutor, converted (Acts 9 : 13-22). 
Wednesday. —Return to Jerusalem (Acts 9 : 23-31). 
Thursday.— Paul's own statement (Acts 22 : 1-13). 
Friday.—Taught of God (Gal. 1 : 11-24). 
Saturday.—Saved by grace (Eph. 2 : 1-13). 

Sunday.—The faithful saying (1 Tira. 1 : 12-17). 





Outline 
The old life (vs. 1, 2). . ; 
The overwhelming vision (vs. 3-12). 
The new life (vs. 17-20). 


- 


“AtHome” of [2 addition to a regular teachers’ - 

Superintendent and meeting each week, the superinten- 

Associate dent and associate superintendent, in 

the Shady Avenue Baptist Sunday-school of Pittsburg, 

recently arranged for a social evening, sending out invi- 

tations in this form on letter-paper having the school’s 
heading, the stationery in regular use : 


LEROY W. BROWN, 
WILLIAM S. POWER. 


At Home 
At the Church Tuesday Evening, 
8 to Io. March 23. 


The following program, unknown until the evening, 
was carried out : 


TUESDAY EVENING, MARCH 23. 
Soul-Winning, the Teacher's Highest Aim, . Dr. W. A. Stanton. 
Good Music : The Teacher's Part in Making it Better, 
F. C. Brittain. 
Systematic Giving, . Si ie oS a . C. G. Mitchel. 
Two-minute talks. 





Men and Women of the Next Generation, . . » Miss Curtis 
The Unruly Scholar : What shall we do with him? , Ella Hanlon 
When does a Young Man Become “ too Old to go 


to Sunday-School,"". ......... . Miss Murphy 








THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


The Relation of the Church to the Sunday-school, . . Mr. Brooks 
Promptness in Attendance : How can we Secure it? 
Miss E. Lippincott. 


The Kindergarten, . . . «ae ee « « » Miss Kennard. 


A bite to eat. 

Question-box. 
Mr. Power writes :_‘‘ There was a good deal of curiosity, 
of course, to know what was going to happen, and that 
helped to bring. out a full attendance. None of the 
talks were long, but all were pointed and helpful. The 
‘bite to eat’ consisted of chicken salad, dainty little 
sandwiches, olives, coffee, and confections. The teach- 
ers were so pleased with the idea that they have decided 
to take the matter into their own hands, and have a 
similar gathering each quarter, in addition to our regular 
teachers’ -meetings.’’ 





Girls and Lesson Study 


By Mabel Nelson Thurston 


HE problem is the old and yet ever-new one, How 
can we make our girls study the Sunday-school 
lessons ? 

One day a teacher was called to another church upon 
business, and had occasion to go up in the Sunday-school 
room. It was Saturday afternoon, and everything was 
in order for the next morning's session. It was a plain, 
almost bare room, very different from the beautiful one 
to which this teacher was accustomed, but she stood 
looking abeut her with longing eyes, for in the center of 
every group of benches was a square table with a drawer, 
and instantly the possibilities of pencil-and-paper work, 
even of the mere comfort and cheer of a table about 
which to gather, flashed upon her. ‘‘Oh!’’ she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ I could do so much more if we had tables !’’ 

But not having tables, what then? In a school where 
Sunday-school examinations are held every quarter, one 
teacher tried this plan with very good results. At the 
beginning of the year she gave each of her girls a note- 
book, upon one page of which were written these five 
questions, necessarily general ones, as they were formed 
to fit any lesson of the year. 

What is the title of the lesson ? 

What is the golden text ? 

Tell briefly the lesson story. 

What do you think the most important teaching of 
this lesson ? 

Which is your favorite verse in it,—and why ? 

To these questions might be added another in regard 
to the events between the lessons. 

Five minutes or so, at the beginning of the session, 
were devoted to the reading of the last two or three 
questions in these books. Of course, after the novelty 
had worn off, some pupils failed to keep up to the work ; 
but, on the other hand, the teacher was often surprised 
by the earnest thought and careful study shown by some 
of the girls who, in the class, were the silent ones. 
Moreover, it needed but a slight review to prepare those 
girls for the examinations. 

Some teachers are very successful in getting the pupils 
themselves to teach the lesson. Perhaps just a word of 
warning may be needed here, provided that your girls 
can be induced’to teach before you, which is not always 
the case. In a simple narrative lesson, where the 
events are closely connected with those of preceding 
lessons, or where the story is complete in itself, this may 
be done well. But if much historical study is necessary 
to a clear understanding of the lessons, or where much 
intervening history must be condensed and given briefly, 
or where, as in the prophecies and epistles, there is little 
if any story, then, unless the pupil is an exceptional 
one, it will be better for the teacher to guide the lesson 
herself. 

Even then there are ways of introducing variety. 
Sometimes the girls may be told to bring questions about 
the lesson, or if, as sometimes happens, some pupil will 
forget, then come provided with pencils and paper your- 
self, and let the questions be written in class. Or the 
plan may be reversed, the teacher dictating the ques- 
tions, and the girls writing the answers, either in the 





class or at home, and giving them in unsigned for dis- 
cussion in class. 

Perhaps the most interesting plan of all is for the 
teacher to prepare the questions, bringing them to class 
upon slips of paper, and letting each girl choose and ask 
some other girl the question that interests her most. The 
girl is sure to-have her own opinion in regard to the 
question she selects, and an observant teacher can learn 
much about her pupils by noticing their choice of 
questions. 

For instance, in the lesson upon the life of Stephen, 
the following questions were brought to the class. 

Stephen was full of the Holy Spirit. Can we pray 
for the Holy Spirit except for so-called ‘religious "’ 
work ? 

Stephen was doing a wonderful work, and was killed 
in the midst of it. Wasn't it a waste of life? 

Angel faces,—how do you think they look ? 

Where in this lesson can you find the secret of Ste- 
phen’s calmness in the midst of danger ?—a secret that 
would always help us? 

Where is heaven ? 

How does the Bible speak of death ? 

The teacher herself learned more in that lesson than 
any of her class. She will never forget how the lightest 
girl—the one whom for years it had seemed so impos- 
sible to touch—roused into earnestness over Stephen's 
beautiful life, nor the way another girl's eyes brightened 
as she told how, in plain, tired faces, we sometimes catch 
a glimpse of the divine. And when she looked over the 


notes on the daily readings that one girl always brought, 


her, the teacher read, ‘‘ ‘ Looked up stedfastly,,—a good 
life motto.’’ 

Just one word more about the times when the teacher 
is unavoidably absent. If she cannot provide a substi- 
tute,—and a substitute who has studied the lesson, not 


one who merely agrees to ‘‘take the class,’’—let her — 


write a letter to her girls, giving them thoughts about 
the lesson, or, better still, questions to answer~and sehd 
to her. The-ciass will not then sit idle and uninterested 
during the session ; it may even happen that the girls 
will learn something that she could not have given them, 
—though this is not an argument in favor of a teacher's 
being absent ! 

- And, finally, first, last, and always, love your girls 
with all the power of loving that is in you, for only \so 
can you give them of your best, or win their best from 
them. 


Washington, D. C. 
> 


biietenin Absentees are to be looked after 
Committee's Bianks somehow,—no doubt of its impor- 
for Absentees = tance. The Methodist Sunday-school 
of Souris, Manitoba, has a Lookout Committee. Once 
a month its secretary reports the absentees, class by 
class, with such answered questions as his blank form 
indicates, given below. This monthly inquiry ought to 
stimulate teachers and scholars to look out for their own 
classes, and to have a special care for absentees. 


Methodist Sunday-School, Souris. 
REPORT OF LOOKOUT COMMITTEE. 








Class . 
. Sec'y of Committee. 
When Has Member! Date when 
Sunday Name Last Cause of Received Likely (D.V.) 
Absent. of Member. ieenene Absence. Paper when to be Present 
: Absent ? Again. 
' 
i 
| - 
| 
———— 


Faith and fearlessness in death are 
commonly looked upon as proofs of 
true religion. A prominent primary teacher, in urging 
that GSunday-school teachers should strive for ‘+ child 
conversions,’’ and should always think of the children 
as capable of intelligent acceptance of Christ as their 
personal Saviour and Friend, uses an appeal to facts as 
one of her chief arguments. Children of four and seven 
years, in her own class, have died in the faith, fearlessly, 
joyfully entrusting themselves to the Lord and the life 
of which they had learned in the infant class. This is 
one of the proofs that child religion, like adult religion, 
is real, and therefore to be confidently and constantly 
fostered. 


A Child’s Religion 
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the missionaries at Antioch. 





Lesson Caléndar 


Second Quarter, 1897 


1, April 4.—Peter Working Miracles 
@. April 11.—Conversion of Cornelius... . . . 30-44 

Gentiles Converted at Antioch : 19-26 
& Agel 28. — { Or, The Resarrection (Easter)... . . 1 Cor. 15: 12-26 
4 April es.—Peter Delivered from Prison... ...... Acts 12: 5-17 


: 32-43 


§ May 2.—Paul Begins his First Missionary Journey . . . Acts 13: 1-13 
6. May 9.—Paul Preaching to the Jews... . . . . . . Acts 13 : 26-39 
7. May 16.—Paul Preaching to the Gentiles. . . . Acts 14: 11-22 


8. May 23.—The Conference at Jerusalem ..... . Acts 15: 1-6, e2a-29 
@ May 30.—Christian Faith Leads to Good Works . . . James 2 : 14-23 
zo. June 6.—Sins of the Tongue... . . 5... .--5- James 3: 1-13 
a1. June 13.—Paul’s Advice to Timothy . . @ Tim. 2: m7; 39: 14°27 
22. June 20.—Persona! Responsibility Rom. 14: 10-21 
13. June 27.—Review. 


VEY 
Outline Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 


2. 
Study 20.—Paul’s First Missionary 
Journey 
‘Acts 13: 1 to 14: 28. A.D. 46-48. 


SECTION 3.—WorkK at LystrRa AND Dersr, REVIsITA- 
TION OVER THE ROUTE, AND RETURN TO ANTIOCH OF 
Syria. (Acts 14: 8-28. A.D. 48. Places named.) 


After work in Lystra and Derbe, Paul, with much self- 
sacrifice and great wisdom, returned over his route, revisiting 
jthe Christians in each place, and regularly organizing them 
‘with officers, How these elders were appointed, and whether 
there was but one or more than one to each body of disciples, 
does not clearly appear. This time in Perga Paul preached 
‘the gospel, from which he had been formerly deterred (per- 
haps by his own sickness). The Antioch church welcomed 
its returned evangelists, and heard with great joy the report 
of their very successful two years’ mission. Aside from the 
conversion of many, and the founding of several important 
churches, the great outcome of the journey was the establish- 
ment of the principle of a universal gospel, which was for the 
"Jews, but equally for the Gentiles independently of Judaism. 
The same truth had been revealed to Peter at Cesarea, and to 
So, along three independent 
avenues, in addition to Jesus’ own teaching, this great truth 
had become recognized. Within two years it was to be for- 
mally inaugurated by the Jerusalem conference. 

I. ANALYSIS OF THE MATERIAL. 

1. Paul heals a lame man at Lystra (vs. 8-10). 

2. The Lystrans take Paul and Barnabas for pagan gods 
(vs. 11-18). 

3. The stoning of Paul and his recovery (vs. 19, 20). 

4. Revisitation to, and organization of, the Christians (vs. 
20 6-25). 

§. Return to Antioch and report to the church (vs. 26-28). 
Hi. Word anp Purase Stupy. 

Locate Lystra upon the map, and recall what you have 
learned about it. Explain the phrase “fastening his eyes ’’ 
(v. 9, comp. Acts 3: 4; 11:6; 13:9; 23:1). Why is not 
Christ mentioned (v. 10) through whom the miracle was 
worked? What was the “speech of Lycaonia” (v. 11) 
which the people of Lystra used? Why did they call Barna- 
bas Jupiter and Paul Mercury? Observe the features of pagan 
worship indicated in verse 13. Why did the apostlés “ rend 
their garments’? (v. 14, comp. Gen. 44: 13; 2 Kings 19: 
1; Matt. 26:65.) Explain Paul’s words (v. 15), “* we also 
are men of like passions with you.’’ With verse 16, compare 
Romans 1: 18-25: 3: 25, and explain meaning. Compare 
the stoning of Paul (v. 19) with that of Stephen (Acts 7: 
58-60). Locate Derbe upon the map, and recall what you 
have learned about it. Verse 23 contains the second men- 
tion in Acts of elders (11 : 30). On verse 264, compare Acts 
13: 2, 3. How long a time (v. 28) did Paul stay at Antioch 


Cyprus, Galatia. 


f 


’ after his return, and how was he engaged during this period ? 


Ill, Torics ror CONSIDERATION. 

t. Zhe Lystra Healing and Superstition. Note carefully 
all the details of the healing of the cripple. What was the 
primary reason for the working of this miracle? Compare 
with this miracle the similar one of Peter recorded in Acts 3 : 
1-10. What peculiar idea of Paul and Barnabas did the Lys- 
trans get? Why was this? What did the Lystrans plan to 
do? Why did not the apostles accept their homage? How 


|” © Gia they present the true view of the matter to the people? 


Of what nationality were the Lystrans? What was the nature 
of their religion? Did they regard Jupiter and Mercury as 
sustaining any special relation to their city? Consider care- 
fally Paul’s words to the Lystrans (vs. 15-17) as to the points 
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made, the form in which the truth was presented, the force 
and spirit of the presentation, and its results for Christianity. 
Compare with Paul’s words on this occasion his sermon in 
Athens recorded in Acts 17 : 22-31. 

2. The Withdrawal to Derbe. Who stirred up opposition 
to the missionaries in Lystra? Why should they have come 
hither? Why did they stone Paul? How came Barnabas to 
escape? Who were the “ disciples ’’ who stood about Paul 
after the stoning? How did the stoning result? Is it in- 
tended that we should understand a miracle of recovery in 
verse'20? Was Timothy at this time one of Paul’s converts ? 
(Comp. Acts 16:1; 2 Tim. 3: 41.) Why is only a brief 
and general statement of the work in Derbe given? What 
was the success of the work there? Why was no opposition 
aroused? How long did the apostles preach in Derbe ? 

3. The Organisation of the New Christians. Trace upon 
the map the return journey of Paul from Derbe through Lys- 
tra, Iconium, Antioch, Perga, and Attalia to Antioch of Syria. 
How long a time was consumed in this journey? How could 
the apostles return and work in those towns from which they 
had been expelled? What was the special purpose of the 
apostles in revisiting these fields before returning? Consider 
the wisdom of this course. Consider the self-sacrifice, since 
the apostles might have gone east from Derbe overland through 
Tarsus to Antioch. Why had they not preached in Perga 
when there before ? (Comp. Acts 13 : 13, 14.) How was the 
‘‘ appointing ’’ (is that the proper translation of the Greek word 
cheirotoneo ?) of the elders made? by the apostles alone, or 
by the apostles with the approval of the church concerned, or 
by the church concerned with the approval of the-apostles ? 
Was there one, or more than one, elder to each church ? 

4. The Results of the First Journey. What was the rela- 
tion of Paul and Barnabas to the Antioch church? Would 
the charch then be interested in Nhearing of their mission ? 
How long had the apostles been gone? Is it probable that 
any news of their work reached Antioch before their return ? 
Consider the report which the apostles would make. How 
many Christians had been won, and how many churches 
established ? Was the main outcome of the journey, however, 
the establishment of the principle that the gospel was for the 
Gentiles on the basis of faith, without reference to Judaism ? 
Explain the meaning of the phrase ‘‘ opened a door of faith 
unto the Gentiles ’’ (v. 27, comp. Acts 13: 38, 39; 14:.15- 
17). —Discuss the turning from Jew to Gentile on this tour. 


“Compare Peter’s lesson in this truth at Cesarea (Acts 10), and 


its practical discovery by the early missionaries in Antioch 
(Acts I1 : 19-21), and note that these three lines converge 
upon the conference at Jerusalem (Acts 35). 


LOVE 
Lesson 7, May 16, 1897 


Paul Preaching to the Gentiles 


GOLDEN TEXT: J have set thee to be a light of the Gentiles. 
—Acts 13 : 47. , 


(Acts 14: 11-22. Memory verses : 21, 22.) 
Read Acts 13: 44 to 14: 28. 


COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


1 And when the people saw 
vhat Paul had done, they lifted 
- yw ba ee pe iP othe po Be thespeech.of L: 
speech o yc-a-6'ni-a, sa’ n - - 

are come down to us in the onia, The oo 
of men. 

12 And they called Bar’na- 12 
bas, Ji’pi-ter; and Paul, Mer- 


en’ ri because he was ‘the eae ee 5 he was 

chief speaker. 13 the chief speaker. And the 
13 Then the priest of Ja’pi- priest of ' Jupiter whose 

ter, which was before their city, temple was before the city, 

brought oxen and unto brought oxen and 

the gates, and bave done nto the gues, © a wens 

sacrifice with the people. done “a - #4 


14 Whick when the apostles, ™ ™ 
Bar'na-bas and Paul, heard of, apostles, B. - 
,they rent their clothes, and ran heard of it, ow cent — 
in among the people: — out, Giante meatilieda’ 6 et 
wm BA. , We ‘ fo 15 out and saying, a, why do 
men of like passions with you, Le 
and preach unto you that ye 
should turn from these vanities 


therein : 

16 Who in times pastsuffered ,, (a7ih and the sea, andall that 
atl nations to walk in their own : 
ways. 

17 Nevertheless he left not 
himeclf without witness, in that °7 Sun yore... Sud yet Be iit 
from binven, and’ Weise oes- he 

ven, sea- : 
sons, filling our hearts with food bate panna © reba 
and gladness. hearts with food glad- 

18 And with these sayings 18 ness. And with these say- 
scarce restrained they the peo- ings scarce restrained they 


ple, that they had not done sac- the multitudes from doing 
rifice unto them. sacrifice unto them. 

19 ¢ And there came thither 19 But there came Jews thither 
pid age ose An'ti-éch and from Antioch and Iconium : 
1-c4ni-im, who persuaded the and having persuaded the 
people, and, having stoned Paul multitudes, they stoned Paul, 
drew Aim out of the city, sup- and him out of the 
posing he had been dead city, supposing that he was 

Gr.* Zeus. Gr. * Hermes. Or, * nature 


er h. 
2c Howbeit, as the disciples 20 dead. 
sod sound stibas hha be tems ceed seaed aon 
up, and came into the city : and rose up, and entered into the 
the next day he departed with city : and on the morrow he 
Bar’na-bas to Der’be. went forth with Barnabas to 
at And when ae A had 2t Derbe. And when they had 
preached the 1 to that city, preached the pel to that 
and had ta many, they re- city, and made many 
turned to Lys’tra, and #0 disciples, they returned 


I-c5'ni-iim, and An’ti-dch, 

22 Confirming the souls of the 22 to Antioch, confirming 
disciples, and exhorting them 
to continue in the faith, 


Lesson Plan and Analysis 


TOPIC OF THE QUARTER : The Church at Work. 


GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: We are labourers to- 
gether with God.—1t Cor. 3: 9. 


Lesson Topic : Commending Jesus to the Gentiles. 


. -o. J 1» Gentile Excitability, vs. 11-13, 19. 
Ovruns : i Christian Fidelity, vs. 14-18, 20-22. 


DatLty Home READINGs : 


M.—Acts 14: 1-7. Work at Iconium. 

T.—ACTS 14: 8-18. 

W.—ACTS 14: 19-28. } Paul preaching to the Gentiles. 
T.—Rom. 1: 16«23. God in nature. 

P.—Rev. 19 : 6-10. Worship God. 
S.—2 Tim. 3: 10-87. The Lord delivered me. 
S.—aCor. 11: 21-30. Glorying in suffering. 

(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association. The heavy type indicates the lesson.) 


. 
Lesson Analysis 


I. GENTILE EXCITABILITY. 


1. Marvelous Sights Beheld : 
When the multitudes saw, .. . they lifted up their voice (11). 
We have seen strange things to-day (Luke 5 : 26). 
The r 3 when he saw po a was done, believed (Acts 
13 : 32). 
2. Hasty Conclusions Formed : 
The gods are come dowu to us in the likeness of men (11). 
The voice of a god, and not of a man (Acts 12 : 22). 
baer nee their minds, and said that he was a god (Acts 
3- Idolatrous Sacrifices Proffered : 
The priest of Jupiter .. : would have done sacrifice (13). 
The king .. commanded.‘ . an dblation .. . unto ‘him (Dan, 


2 : 46). 
The ae ites . + » Sacrifice to devils, and not to God (1 Cor. 10 : 20), 
4- Deadly Assault Inflicted : 

They stoned Paul, and dragged him out of the city (19). 
Once was I stoned (2 Cor. 11 : 25). 


What things befell-me . . . at Lystra ; what persecutions I endured 
. (2 Tim. 3: 11). 


Il, CHRISTIAN FIDELITY. 


1. Checking Sacrilege : 
The apostles... sprang forth, ... 
things ? (14, 15.) 
He took the calf, . . . and ground it to powder (Exod. 32 : 20). 
He... cast all out of the temple, . . . and overthrew their tables 
(John 2 : 15). 
2. Disclaiming Superiority : 
We also are men of like passions with you (15). 
I myself also am a man (Acts ro : 26). 
I am a fellow-servant with thee (Rev. 19 : 10). 
3- Enforcing Duty : 
Ye should turn... 
Except ye turn, . . 


crying, ... Why do ye these 


unto the living God (15). 
. ye shall in no wise enter... heaven (Matt. 


18 : 3). 

They should repent and turn to God (Acts 26 : 20). 
4- Glorifying God : 

He did good, ... filling your hearts with. . . gladness (17). 
Thou crownest the year with thy goodness (Psa. 65 : 11). 
God, who giveth us richly all things to enjoy (1 Tim. 6 : 17). 
5- Manifesting Brotherhood : 

The disciples stood round about him (20). 


How good . . . for brethren to dwell. . . in unity! (Psa. 133 : 1.) 
Bear ye one another's burdens (Gal. 6 : 2). 


6. Preaching the Gespel : 
They had preached the gospel in that city (21). 
They went forth, and preached everywhere (Mark 16 : 20). 
They . . . went about preaching the word (Acts 8 : 4). 
7- Strengthening the Disciptes : 
Confirming the souls of the disciples, exhorting them (22). 


He went through Syria and Cilicia, confirming the churches (Acts 


15 : 41). 
So the churches were strengthened in the faith (Aéts 16 : 5). 


ht 
Verse 11.—‘‘ The gods. are come down to us in the likeness of 
men."’ (1) The miracle wrought ; (2) The power employed ; (3) 


be mistake made. 
erse 15.—** Sirs, why do ye these things?’’ (1) The rites of 
epee ; (2) The —_—- a Christianity. 
erse 17.—** He did good, . . . fi your hearts."" (1) God's 
bounties ; {2} Man's satisfaction.—(1) The richness of God's 
bounty ; (2) The results of God’s bounty. 
Verse 18.—" restrained they the multitudes.’ (1) Im- 
pulses to the wrong ; (2) Restraints from the : 
Verse 20.—*' He rose and cumumeal ine Ora. oie.” (1) Sink- 
ing under persecution ; (2) Triumphing over 
erse 22.—** Exhorting them to continue in the faitli’’ (1) 
Allurements from continuance ; Inducements to continuance, 
—(1) Where to continue ; (2) Why to continue. 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


, Lesson Surroundings 


NTERVENING Events,—The discourse at Pisidian An- 
| tioch resulted in grect interest and a request for another 
discourse on the succeeding sabbath. ** Almost the whole 
city ”’ gathered on that occasion, which aroused the jealousy 
of the Jews, so that Paul and Barnabas formally turned to the 
Gentiles. After further successful labor, a persecution of 
Paul and Barnabas was instigated by the Jews. They with- 
drew to Iconium.’ Here also success abd persecution fol- 
lowed, and, after a considerable interval, an attempt was 
Becoming aware of this, the preachers 
In the former city Paul healed a 
The lesson 


made td stone them. 
fled to Lystra and Derbe. 
cripple who was listening to him as he preached. 
tells of what followed. 

PLAcEs.—Pisidian Antioch; then Iconium, an important 
city about fifty miles south of east from Antioch, now called 
Konieh. The site of Lystra has recently-been identified by 
Professor Sterrett (1885) ‘‘ as about six hours’ journey south- 
southwest of Iconium, near the village of Khatyn Serai.’’ It 
was the home of Timothy (16:1). Derbe was about thirty 
miles southeast of Lystra, near the border between Roman 
Lycaonia and that part under King Antiochus. The South- 
Galatian theory of Professor Ramsay places Antioch and 
Iconium in the Phrygian ‘‘ region ’’ of Galatia, and Lystra and 
Derbe in the Lycaonian ‘ region’’ of the same province. 
The churches founded at the time of the lesson are thus re- 
garded as those afterwards revisited (16:6; 18 : 23), and 
addressed in the Epistle to the Galatians. 

Time.—During A. D. 46 and 47, according to the usual 
view. Ramsay makes this journey end in A. D. 49, which 
does not accord with verse 28. 


2 
Critical Notes 


© Verse 11.—And when the multitudes: This shows that the 


miracle of healing (vs. 8-10) took place in public, probably in 
the market-placé,— Saw what Paul had done; Implying some 
knowledge of the condition of the cripple, and the abundant 
witness-to the reality of the cure.— 7hey lifted up their voice : 
Apparently in one loud cry, after the manner of the Orientals. 
—Saying in the speech of Lycaonia; From verse 14 it appears 
that Paul and Barnabas did not understand what was said, 
and the use of the native language (otherwise unknown) indi- 
cates that the crowds were not Roman colonists, the upper 
class, but of the common peoplé, who would, however, un- 
derstand Greek.— 7he gods are come down to us in the*like- 
ness of men: Literally, ‘‘ The gods, having been made like 
men, came down to us.’’ Lycaonia derived its name from 
Lycaon, the hero of a legend, according to which he enter- 
tained Jupiter ; and the story of Philemon and Baucis tells of 
a visit of Jupiter and Mercury to a neighboring region in 
Phrygia. 

Verse 12.—And they called: ** Weve calling.’’— Barnadas, 
Jupiter : Or ** Zeus,’’ the Greek name of the chief of the 
gods, whose temple was near their city (v. 13).—And Paul, 
Mercury ; Greek, ‘* Hermes.’’—Because he was the chief 
speaker: Literally, ‘*‘ The leader of the word.’’ Hermes was 
the spekesman, or interpreter, of the gods. Probably the 
multitude thought one of the two must be Jupiter, and, as 
Paul had the characteristic attributed to Mercury, they gave 
to the older (and possibly more imposing) person the name of 
Jupiter. 

Verse 13.—And the priest of Jupiter: Probably the one 
then on duty.— Whose temple was before the city: Literally, 
** Zeus who was before the city.’’’ But the heathen deity was 
regarded as dwelling in the temple, so that the Revisers 
properly supply that word. ‘* Their’’ is poorly sapported.— 
Brought oxen; Or ‘* bulls,’’ the usual sacrifice to Jupiter, and 
to Mercury also.—And garlands; To decorate the animals 
for sacrifice, though they were also used to adorn everything 
connected with the offering. Some have even supposed that 
the design was to place them on Paul and Barnabas.— Un/o 
the gates: Of the cicy, rather than of the temple enclosure (as 
Ramsay suggests), or of the house where the two men were.— 
Would have done sacrifice with the multitudes ; The crowds 
attending the sacrifice. 

Verse 14.—Aut when the apostles, Barnabas and Paul, 
heard of it: Barnabas is named first, in view of the more 
prominent position assigned him by the Lystrans. The two 
are together called ‘‘apostles’’ only here and in verse 4. 
The term is either used in a general sense, or the official title 
given to both because of Paul’s apostleship. Barnabas alone 
is never so termed.— Rent their garments: A sign of indigna- 
tion.— Sprang forth: So the older manuscripts. Probably 
**forth ’’ from the gate.—Among the multitude; There gath- 
ered.— Crying out: This indicates the loud voice with which 
they spoke, but they may have first shouted to demand atten- 
tion. 

Verse 15.—Sirs: Literally, ‘“‘ Men.’"—Why do ye these 
things ? ** Why are ye doing these things ?’’—/¥ also are 
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aten of like passions with you: **Men"’ here is the general 
term for human beings. ‘‘ We’’ is emphatic. ‘‘ Of like pas- 
sions’’ is a single adjective in Greek, meaning ‘‘of similar 
feelings.’’ .‘* Like nature ’’ is more comprehensive, and per- 
haps a more nearly adequate rendering. —And bring you good 
tidings; Though men like yourselves, we are bringing a 
message from God.—TZhat ye should turn; Literally, ‘*to 
turn.’’— From these vain things: ** We do not ask worship, 
but would teach you not to worship, as you have done, mere 
nothings.’’— Unto fhe living God: Literally, ‘‘ a living God,’’ 
according to the best authorities. A real God over against 
these vanities. — Who made the heaven and the earth and the 
sea, and all that in them is: First he is Creator of all things. 
The heathen deified the forces of nature, but did not conceive 
of a personal God transcending nature. 

Verse 16.— Who in the generations gone by: More exact 
than ‘‘in times past.’’—Suffered all the nations to walk in 
their own ways: This living God is the Ruler as well as the 
Maker of all things, but he had allowed the Gentile world (all 
the nations) to work out the problem of human life without a 
direct revelation such as he gave the Jewish people. Their 
ways were evil ways (comp. Rom. 1), and he purposed in the 
fulness of the time (Gal. 4 : 4) to call these nations back to 
himself. Meanwhile they had proved by sad experiment that 
‘* the world through its wisdom knew not God ”’ (1 Cor, 1: 21). 

Verse 17.—And yet he left not himself without witness : 
Speaking to Gentiles, they present the truths of natural reli- 
gion, which Paul sets forth in Romans 1 : 18-21 as leaving the 
heathen without excuse.—/n that he did good: Literally, 
** working good,’’ acting beneficently.— And gave you ; **Us”’ 


” 


is not well supported) and ‘‘ you’’ is really more ‘appropriate 
The clause describes how God did them good.— From 
heaven rains and fruitful seasons ; This is the better order, 


‘*from heaven ’’ 


here. 


being emphatic. ‘‘Rains’’ is a more 
exact rendering, and this point would be specially pertinent in 
the somewhat arid region of Lycaonia.—/fi//ing your hearts 
with food and gladness: This is the result of the ‘giv- 
ing ;’’ 
Probably verses 15-17 represent a discourse of some length. 
This report of it exhibits the wonderful tact of Paul, who 
became ‘‘all things to all men’’ (1 Cor. 9 : 22). 

That is, with difficulty.— Restrained 
they the multitudes from doing sacrifice unto them, It is im- 
plied that they succeeded. The rendering of the Revised 
Version is more exact, and smoother, than that of the Author- 
ized Version. 


namely, inward satisfaction with temporal comforts, 


Verse 18.—Scarce: 


Verse 19.—Bu?¢: Not ** and,’’ since what follows is in con- 
trast with what precedes.— 7here came Jews thither from An- 
’’ is unnecessary. Both cities 
had been the scene of Jewish opposition (13 : 50; 14:5). It 
is implied that this coming was sudden as well as hostile.— 
Having persuaded the multitudes ; The Lycaonians were said 
to be fickle. 


tioch and Iconium: ** Certain 


This fickleness also accords with the character 
of the people addressed in Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians. — 
They stoned Paul: Literally, ‘* And having stoned Paul.’’ 
Barnabas seems to have been untouched. Stoning was a Jew- 
ish punishment, aud in this case it occurred inside the city, 
which was not held sacred. This stoning is doubtless referred 
to in 2 Corinthians 11 : 25.—Dragged him out of the city: 
Probably to leave him there unburied.— Supposing that he 
was dead: This is more exact than ‘‘ had been dead,’’ though 
‘**had died ’’ is the literal sense. 

Verse 20.—But as the disciples stood round abouthim ; Cite- 
rally, ‘* The disciples having encircled him,’’ probably in grief, 
for he must have appeared physically exhausted. This mention 
of disciples implies a stay of some length in Lystra, and success 
in preaching.—J//e rose up, and entered into the city: There is 
no suggestion of an actual resurrection, but certainly the re- 
The 
Jews may have already left Lystra, and, by returning, Paul 
could there rejoin Barnabas.—On the morrow he went forth 
with Barnabas to Derbe: Leaving the city without unseemly 
haste, and apparently fully recovered, at least fit for this far- 
ther journey. 


turn of vigor was exceptional, probably supernatural. 


Verse 21.—And when they had preached the gospel to that 
city: Literally, ‘‘ And having evangelized that city.’’—Aggde 


many disciples: ** Taught many’’ is a very inadequate ren- 


dering. Their labors resulted in many becoming “ disciples, ’’ 
believers in Christ. No persecution occurred. Compare 


2 Timothy 3 : 11, where reference is made to affliction in the 

three other cities, but not in Derbe.— 7hey returned to Lys- 
~tra, and to Iconium, and to Antioch: The best manuscripts 

repeat the preposition, thus indicating more specifically the 

stages of the return journey. They might have gone direc*ly 
to Syrian Antioch, which was not much farther away than 
Pisidian Antioch, but they intended to care for the new con- 
verts. Ramsay thinks they turned at Derbe, because the Ro- 
man territory ended just beyond that city, andr also that new 
rulers were now in office at the three cities revisited, so that 
they could return with safety. 

Verse 22.— Confirming the souls of the disciples : Strength- 
ening, or establishing more firmly, their minds. This strength- 
ening was, doubtless, by means of additional instruction in 
the truth.—Zxhorting them to continue in the faith: To re- 
main stedfast in their faith, ‘‘ faith ’’ referring to their believ- 


ing rather than to what was believed.—And that: The clause, 
which has the form of a direct citation, depends on “ exhort- 
ing.’’— Through many tribulations; The plural points to the 
variety as well as the number of pressing straits ghrough which 
believers must pass.— We must enter into the kingdom of 
God; While this expresses a general truth, the first person 
suggests a citation. Luke may have used this form, either 
because he would indicate his personal sympathy as a Chris- 
tian (Ramsay), or possibly because he was present when the 
saying was uttered. Alford conjectures that he joined Paul 
in Cyprus, and remained in Pisidian Antioch during the ab- 
sence of Paul and Barnabas in Iconium, Lystra, and Derbe. 
These tribulations are necessary, not that we may enter the 
kingdom on earth, but to train us on earth for the future con- 
summation of the kingdom. Compare Romans 8: 17, 18, and 
similar passages. 


Western Theological Seminary. 
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The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HE stay of Paul and Barnabas in Pisidian Antioch was 
long enough to produce a great excitement in the city 
respecting the new teaching. Many Jews, and not a few 
Greek proselytes to Judaism, had accepted it, and at last, to 
use Luke’s words, ‘‘almost the whole city gathered ’’ to the 
sabbath synagogue service ‘‘ to hear the word of God.’’ Such 
success galled the majority of the congregation who remained 
unaffected by the preaching, the loss of actual Jews and the 
conversion of such a number of Greeks telling on the inter- 
ests of the synagogue as well as hurting their pride. At the 
sight of still increasing ‘‘ multitudes,’’ therefore, their jeal- 
ousy finally exploded in blasphemous contradictions of Paul’s 
statements. These were so embittered that both Paul and the 
peace-loving Barnabas saw farther argument was useless, and 
after telling them’ that, though the word of God had been 
preached to them first in compliance with a divine injunction, 
since they had thrust it from them the missionaries would now 
turn to the Gentiles, who were so ready to hear. 

The incident of the conversion of the proconsul Paulus in 
Cyprus had been the turning-point in this momentous decision, 
but it was now finally, and as a principle for the future, openly 
professed. The result was at once cheering and trying, for 
many converts were forthwith gained directly from the hea- 
then, without their having become proselytes of Judaism ; but 
this ignoring of the old faith, and recognition of the Gentiles 
as objects of God’s favor and care, roused such fury in the 
Jews that they raised a persecution against the missionaries, 
through their influence on some proselytes they had gained 
among the ladies of the city, and on the chief men, and by 
this hostility in the end drove the offenders from Antioch. 

Shaking the dust off their feet, therefore, to show” their 
scorn for their adversaries, the two heralds of Christ took up 
their pilgrim staffs, and traveled on to Iconium, about eighty 
miles to the southeast. This city also, like Antioch, was a 
Roman ‘cclony,’’—a body of veterans. being established 
there, who, in rcturn for special privileges, undertook to 
guard the district from the inroads of the wild tribes of the 
mountains round. Here they stayed for a ‘‘ long time,’’ with 
much the same results as at Antioch,—many Jews and Greeks 
accepting their new teaching, but others, of both classes, stir- 
ring up such tumults against the missioners, that, to avoid 
stoning,—the Jewish punishment for blasphemy,—they fled 
to Lystra, six hours off, and, like Iconium, a ‘‘ colony.”’ 

Lystra lay on a hill, a hundred ora hundred and fiity feet 
above the plain, but is now totally gone. But it was to be 
found here also that it was only through much tribulation they 
were to enter the kingdom of God. There being no synagogue 
in the town, and the Roman authorities having as yet shown 
no opposition to Christianity, they were able to address the 
heathen population whenever a number could be got to listen, 
and would doubtless expose the folly of idol worship, teach 
the unity of God, and proffer the salvation secured through 
Christ, the crucified and risen Saviour. While thus onewday 
engaged, a man lame ffom his birth was so deeply affécted 
that Paul’s attention was drawn tohim, His earnestness gave 
a pledge that to heal his affliction would permanently win his 
devotion, and accordingly Paul, looking stedfastly at him, 
called loudly on him to stand up on his feet. In an instant 
he was able to do so, and, in his joy, leaped and ¢an hither 
‘** The 


gods are come down to us in the likeness of men,’’ shouted 


and thither in the delight of his newly acquired power. 


the ignorant Lycaonians, among whom still floated a legend 
of Jupiter and Mercury having, in that very region, allowed 
themselves to be entertained by a humble country pair, Baucis 
and Philemon, Barnabas, as the finer-looking man, must be 
The city 
A sacrifice must be offered to such visitors. 
A temple of Jupiter stood at the town gate, and thither the 
crowd rushed, with victims duly garlanded, and handed them 
over to the priests, to be led to the altar. 


Jupiter ; Paul, as the orator, must be Mercury! 
was in a tumult. 


A few minutes 
more, and they would be smoking upon it ! 
But the apostles had heard what was on foot, and rushed to 
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the gate with rent clothes, in token of grief. Pressing through 
the throng to the open space where the priests stood beside the 
ox about to be offered in their honor, Paul stayed the rite 
while he addressed those around, ‘‘ Sirs,’’ cried he, in his 
loudest voice,” * why do ye these things? We are no gods, 
but men like yourselves, who have come to tell you that, in- 
stead of worshiping fancied gods as ye do, ye should turn 
from them to worship only the one living God, who made 
heaven, earth, and sea, and all that is in them. He has 
allowed past generations to walk in their own ways, though 
even they might have seen the witness borne to him by the 
rains and fruitful seasons he gave them, as he still gave those 
addressed, filling your hearts with food and gladness.” Paul 
begged them, therefore, that they should not do as they in- 
tended, but rather thank the true God, through whom alone 
this miracle had been'wrought. It was hard to cool down 
the fervor of the multitude, but at last he succeeded in dis- 
suading them from their well-meant homage, and the whole 
incident was made to tell in his favor. 

But trouble was near. Jews of Antioch and Iconium, some 
of whom were always traveling for work or business, —buying 
up the local crops, for example, while still green, and thas 
making extra profits,—suddenly appeared, and forthwith set 
themselves to slander the missioners, saying, no doubt, that 
their miracles were dangerous to the public peace, and per- 
haps that their wonders were wrought by collusion with devils, 
their masters, Whatever they suggested, it was only too suc- 
cessful, for the mob, which had worshiped them so recently, 
were worked upon to fancy them hateful imposters and 
make-strifes, whom it would be well to let these Jews have 
their will upon. Thus free to vent their rage, Paul, the chief 
offender, was presently seized by them, and stoned, there 
and then, till he seemed dead, —his body being finally dragged 
outside the gates, and left on the road, in hatred and con- 
tempt. But he had only been stunned, and having revived 
through the attentions of some of the converts, stole back inte 
the town, from which, after resting for the night, he and Bar- 
nabas made their way, on the morrow, to Derbe, between 
thirty and forty miles off on the southwest. 
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Deified and Stoned 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HE scene at Lystra offers a striking instance of the impossi- 
bility of eliminating the miraculous element from this 
book, The cure of a lame man is the starting-point of the 
whole story. Without it, the rest is motiveless and inexpli- 
» cable. There can be no explosion without a train and a fuse. 
The miracle, and the miracle only, supplies these. We may 
choose between believing and disbelieving it, but the rejection 
of the supernatural does not make this book easier to accept, 
but utterly chaotic, 

1. We have, first, the burst of excited wonder, which floods 
the crowd with the conviction that the two apostles are incar- 
nations of deities, It is difficult to grasp the indications of 
locality in the-story, but probably the miracle was wrought in 
some crowded place, perhaps the forum. At all events, it 
was in full view of ‘the multitudes,’’ and they were mostly 
of the lower orders, as their speaking in ‘‘ the speech of Lyca- 
onia ”’ suggests. 

This half-barbarous crowd had the ancient faith in the gods 
unweakened, and the legends, which had become dim to pure 
Greek and Roman, some of which had originated in their im- 
mediate neighborhood, still found full credence among them. 
A Jew’s first thought on seeing a miracle was ‘‘ by the princé 
of the devils ;’’ an average Greek’s or Roman’s was *‘ sor- 
cery;’’ these simple people’s, like many barbarous tribes to 
which white men have gone with the marvels of modern 
science, was ‘‘the gods have come down;’’ our modern 
Superior person’s, on reading of one, is ‘‘hallucination,”’ or 
**a mistake of an excited imagination.’’ Perhaps the cry of 
the multitudes at Lystra gets nearer the heart of the thing than 
those others, For the miracle is a witness of present divine 
power, and, though the worker of it is not an incarnation of 
divinity, ‘* God és with him.”’ 

But that joyful conviction, which shot through the crowd, 
reveals how deep lies the longing for the manifestation of 
divinity in the form of humanity, and how natural it is to be- 
lieve that, if there is a divine being, he is sure to draw near to 
us poor men, and that in our own likeness. Then is the 
Christian doctrine of the Incarnation but one more of the many 

reachings out of the heart to frame a fair picture of the fulfil- 
ment of its longings? Well, since it is the only such that is 
alleged to have taken place in historic times, and the only one 
that comes with any body of historic evidence, and the only 
one that brings with it transforming power, and since to b-- 
lieve in a God, and also to believe that he has never broken 
the awful silence, nor done anything to fulfil a craving which 
he has set in men’s hearts, is absurd, it is reasonable -to on- 
swer, No. ‘‘ The gods are come down in the likeness of 
men "’ is the wistful confession of need, and dim hope of its 
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supply. ‘The Word became flesh, and dwelt among us”’ is 
the supply. 

Barnabas was the older man, and his very silence suggested 
his superior dignity. So he was taken for Jupiter (Zeus in 
the Greek), and the younger man for his inferior, Mercury 
(Hermes in the Greek), ‘‘ the messenger of the gods.’’ 
Clearly the two missionaries did not understand what the mul- 
titudes were shouting in their ‘* barbarous ’’ language, or they 
would have intervened. Perhaps they had left the spot before 
the excitement rose to its height, for they knew nothing of the 
preparations for the sacrifice till they ‘‘ Aeard of it,’’ and then 
they ‘‘sprang forth,’’ which implies that they were within 
some place, possibly their lodging. 

If we could be sure what ‘‘ gates ’’ are meant in verse 13, 
the course of events would be plainer. Were they those of 
the city, in which case the priest and procession would be 
coming from the temple outside the walls? or those of the 
temple itself? or those of the apostles’ lodging? Opinions 
differ, and the material for deciding is lacking. At all events, 
whether from sharing in the crowd’s enthusiasm, or with an 
eye to the reputation of his shrine, the priest hurriedly pro- 
cured oxen for a sacrifice, which one reading of the text speci- 
fies as an ‘‘ additional ’’ offering,—that is, over and above the 
statutory sacrifices. Is it a sign of haste that the ‘‘ garlands,’’ 
which should have been twined round the oxen’s horns, are 
mentioned separately? If so, we get a lively picture of the 
exultant hurry of the crowd. 

2. The apostles are as deeply moved as the multitude is, 
but by what different emotions! The horror of idolatry, 
which was their inheritance from a hundred generations, 
flamed up at the thought of themselves being made objects of 
worship. They had met many different sorts of receptions on 
this journey, but never before anything like this. Opposition 
and threats left them calm, but this stirred them to the depths. 
** Scoff at us, fight with us, maltreat us, and we will endure ; 
but do not make gods of us.’ I do not know that their 
** successors ’’ have always felt exactly so. 

In verse 14 Barnabas is named first, contrary to the order 
prevailing since Paphos, the reason being that the crowd 
thought him the superior. The remonstrance ascribed to 
both, but no doubt spoken by Paul, contains nothing that any 
earnest monotheist, Jew or Gentile philosopher, might not 
have said. The purpose of it was not to preach Christ, but to 
stop the sacrifice. It is simply a vehemently earnest protest 
against idolatry, and proclamation of one living God. The 
comparison with the speech in Athens is interesting, as show- 
ing Paul’s exquisite felicity in adapting his style to his audience. 
There is nothing to the peasants of Lycaonia about poets, no 
argumentation about the degradation of the idea of divinity by 
taking images as its likeness, no wide view of the course of 
history, no glimpse of the mystic thought that all creatures 
live and move in him, All that might suit the delicate ears 
of Athenians, but weuld have been wasted in Lystra amidst 
the tumultous crowd. So we have instead the fearless asser- 
tion, flung in the face of the priest of Jupiter, that idols are 
** vanities,’’? as Paul had learned from Isaiah and Jeremiah ; 
the plain declaration of the one God, ‘‘living,’’ and not like 
these inanimate images ; of his universal creative power; and 
the earnest exhortation to turn to him, 

In verse 16 Paul meets an objection which rises in his mind 
as likely to be springing in his hearers’,—*‘‘ If there is such a 
God, why have we never heard of him till now?’’ That is quite 
in Paul’s manner. The answer is undeveloped, as compared 
with the Athenian address or with Romans 1. But there is 
couched in verse 16 a tacit contrast between ‘‘ the generations 
gone by’”’ and the present, which is drawn out in the speech 
on Mars’ Hill: ‘‘ but ow commandeth all men everywhere 
to repent,’’ and also the contrast between the ‘‘ nations ’’ 
left to walk in their own ways, and Israel to whom revelation 
had been made. The place and the temper of the listeners 
did not admit of enlarging on such matters. 

But there was a plain fact, which was level to every peasant’s 
apprehension, and might strike home to the rustic crowd. 
God had left ‘‘ the nations to walk in their own ways,’’ and 
yet not altogether. That thought is wrought out in Romans 1, 
and the difference between its development there and here is 
instructive. Beneficence is the sign-manual of heaven. The 
orderly sequence of the seasons, the rain from heaven, the 
seat of the gods, from which the two apostles were thought to 
have come down, the yearly miracle of harvest, and the gladness 
it brings,—all these are witnesses to a living person moving the 
processes of the universe towards a beneficent end for man. 

In spite of all modern impugners, it still remains true that 
the phenomena of ‘‘ nature,’’ their continuity, their co-opera- 
tion, and their beneficent issues, demand the recognition of a 
Person with a loving purpose moving them all. ‘’ Zhou crownest 
the year with thy goodness ; and ¢/y paths drop fatness.”’ 

3- The malice of the Jews of Antioch is remarkable. Not 
content with hounding the apostles from their city, they came 
raging after them to Lystra, where there does not appear to 
have been a synagogue, since we hear only of their stirring up 
the *‘ multitudes.’ The mantle of Saul had fallen on them, 
and they were now “ persecuting ’’ Aim ‘‘ even unto strange 
cities.”’ 

No note is given of the time between the attempted sacrifice 
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and the accomplished stoning, but probably some space inter- 
vened. Persuading the multitudes, however fickle they were, 
would take some time ; and, indeed, one ancient text of Acts 
has an expansion of the verse, ‘‘ they persuaded the multitudes 
to depart from them [the apostles], saying that they spake 
nothing true, but lied in everything.’’ « 

No doubt, some time elapsed, but few emotions are more 
transient than such impure religious excitement as the crowd 
had felt, and the ebb is as great as the flood, and the oozy 
bottom laid bare is foul. Popular favorites in other depart- 
ments have to experience the same fate,—one day, ‘‘ roses, 
roses, all the way; ’’ the next, rotten eggs and curses. Other 
folks than the ignorant peasants at Lystra have had devout 
emotion surging over them and leaving them dry. 

Who are “ they’’ who stoned Paul? Grammatically, the 
Jews, and probably it was so. They hated him so much that 
they themselves began the stening; but, no doubt, the mob, 
which is always cruel, because it needs strong excitement, lent 
willing hands. Did Paul remember Stephen, as the stones 
came whizzing on him? It is an added touch of brutality that 
they dragged the supposed corpse out of the city, with no 
gentle hands, we may be sure. Perhaps it was flung down 
near the very temple ‘‘ before the city,’’ where the priest that 
wanted to sacrifice was on duty ! 

The crowd, having wreaked their vengeance, melted away, 
but a handful of brave disciples remained, standing round the 
bruised unconscious forth, ready to lay it tenderly in some 
hastily dug grave. No previous mention of disciples has been 
made. ‘The narrative of Acts does not profess to be com- 
plete, and the argument from its silence is precarious. 

Luke shows no disposition to easy belief in miracles. He 
does not know that Paul was dead ; his medical skill familiar- 
ized him with protracted states of unconsciousness ; so all he 
vouches for is that Paul lay as if dead on some rubbish heap 
‘* without the camp,’’ and that, with courage and persistence 
which were supernatural, whether his reviving was or not, the 
man so sorely battered went back to the city, and next day 
went on with his work, as if stoning was a trifle not to be taken 
account of, 

They turned at Derbe, and, coming back on their outwar 
route, reached Antioch, encouraging the new disciples, who 
had now to be left truly like shepherdless sheep among wolves. 
They did not encourage them by making light of the dangers 
waiting them. But they plainly set before them the law of 
the kingdom, which they had seen exemplified in Paul, that 
we must suffer if we would reign with the’ King. That ‘‘ we” 
in verse 22 is evidently quoted from Paul, and touchingly 
shows how he pointed to his own stoning as what they too 
must be prepared to suffer. It is a thought frequently recur- 
ring in his letters. It remains true in all ages, though the 
manner of suffering varies. 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
A Summer Tramp in the Taurus Mountains 


oO’. friends Barnabas and Paul planned a gospel trip for 
the summer of A. D. 46 among the fierce robber tribes 
on the high plateau north of the Taurus. They started in May 
from Perga on the little plain on the north side of the” Medi- 
terranean, two hundred and eighty miles west of the east end, 
climbed about eight thousand feet in ninety-five miles to Anti- 
och, ‘There they preached as studied in the last lesson. Then 
eighty miles southeast to Iconium, twenty-five south to Lystra, 
where Paul was stoned and I suppose killed, shown the things 
of the spirit life which are impossible to be uttered in human 
speech, and resurrected ; then forty-seven miles east to Derbe, 
whence instead of going down to the joys of his old home at 
Tarsus, he retraced his steps to Lystra to gather the fruit of 
his own martyrdom, and so on by the same cities to Perga in 
October. It was a long tramp of over five hundred miles, 

Our lesson is concerning the occurrences at Lystra. Here 
Paul had healed a cripple who had never walked (v. 10). 
One can see the whole process in the graphic description. 
Paul said with a great ® voice, ‘* Up! Stand !’’ (Doubtless the 
cripple tried to help, as accustomed, with his hands, when the 
other word came quick.) ‘‘On your feet! Straight !’’ 

In consequence of this the people /Wished to pay divine 

“honors to Paul and Barnabas. It is a severe test ‘of high 
character to decline flattery, honor, wealth. What God- _ 
inspired men these must have been.- They cared not for such 
honors, but only that the people should turn from empty, vain 
things unto the living God. 

Point: Show clearly what made these characters so God- 
like. They preferred martyrdom for the sake of Christ to 
divine honors for themselves. A very common thing among 
Scripture sublimities. 

Of course, they made many disciples at Lystra. The city 

iThe same adjective, megale, descri 4 
“Come forth,” his outcry on he cross tar aca Pea inc 


Stephen's prayer, ‘‘ Lay not this sin to their charge;” and the voice with 
which the heavenly host shout “ Worthy is the Lamb !” neh 








came to have the name of The Thousand and One Churches. 
If a preacher is killed for the truth, many believe on him. 
Even Jesus must be lifted up to draw all men unto him. 
Evident sacrifice persuades. A perfunctory teacher or preacher 
is worse than none, Showing loving sacrifice, one may suc- 
ceed, lacking almost everything else. Among the converts 
was Timothy, the ‘dear son”’ in the gospel of all after years. 


_— 
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Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


HE gods are come down to us in the likeness of men, ... 
and would have done sacrifice with the multitudes (vs. 
(11-13). A gaping credulity is as opposed to the gospel as is 
skepticism. To be willing to believe anything is as bad as to 
be determined to believe nothing. Multitudes now who will 
refuse to accept Christianity will crowd to séances where, in 
darkened rooms, raps are to be heard and musical instruments 
are slung about, and pretended materialization of spirits is 
enacted out of covered cabinets, believing that thus spirits 
announce themselves. But Christianity is a reasonable re- 
ligion. It is open and aboveboard. It rejoices in the light, 
It appeals to great historic facts which cannot be overthrown. 
Do not be caught by lying wonders. Hold to and treasure 
your sanity. 

That ye should turn from these vain things unto the living 
God (v.15). One has well said, “ In a peculiar sense the preach- 
ing of Jesus Christ as the incarnation of the Deity was a 
preaching of a living God ; that is, of a personal being enter- 
ing into sympathetic relations with man.”’ 


** Speak to him then, for he hears, 
And spirit with spirit may meet ; 
Closer is he than breathing, 
And nearer than hands and feet."’ 


. 


Who in the generations gone by suffered all the nations to 
walk in their own ways (v.16). Whatever God may have 
done in the past, the rule he has announced for you is Chris- 
tianity. When the noon has come, you do not need to try to 
see things by the dim light of the breaking dawn. 

And yet he left not himself without witness (v. 17): Every 
man has light enough from God to render inexcusable his sin. 
And. for you what plenitude of witness ! It will be a fearful 
thing to press your way to death unmindful of all the witness- 
ing of himself with which God has favored you. 

Supposing that he was dead (vy. 19). Evil often mistakenly 
imagines that it has finished things. Be you sure it only ap- 
parently triumphs. Truth shall surely rise and conquer at the 
last. Do not be downhearted. The apostle was not slain. 
The scars the stones made were only transfigured with glo- 
rious ‘‘marks’’ of his continued and deathless devotion to 
Jesus Christ. 

And that through many tribulations we must enter into the 
kingdom of God (v. 22). Tribulation,—do you know the pic- 
ture in the word? An Oriental threshing floor, hard, smooth, 
broad. The gathered grain cast upon that threshing-floor. 
Here comes the tribulum,—the threshing-instrument. It is 
a kind of heavy sled, armed on its under side with bits of flint 
or iron teeth. Oxen drag it back and forth over the prostrate 
grain. See! the wheat is broken out of the useless straw. 
Everywhere on the threshing-floor you can behold multitudes 
of the clean kernels. Tribulation gets its name and meaning 
from that tribulum. Tribulation is the divine threshing of a 
man. The world is a threshing-floor, and on every threshing- 
floor there is tribulation. The evil husks must be broken 
away from what is best and noblest in us. Threshing is never 
pleasant. But it is worth while to get freed from the impris- 
oning evil, to have the true and valuable grain appear. This 
must be done. So we must have tribulation, But it means 
kindness, not harshness. 
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Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


HOEVER traveled with Paul had an exciting time. 

The apostle was never quiet, but always in the midst 

of stirring events. In Lystra his experiences were most re- 
markable, and we may divide our theme to-day into three heads, 
1. Paul’s Wonderful Popularity.—As a result of the mir- 
acle in healing the lame man, Paul and Barnabas suddenly 
found themselves wondrously popular ; the rude people of 
Lystra, who had been idolaters in the past, mistook these two 
men for gods come down to them in human form ; so they 
called Barnabas, Jupiter, and Paul, Mercurius. They pushed 
things so far that they actually prepared a sacrifice to offer to 
these two missionaries, according to them divine honors. 
With great difficulty Paul persuaded them to stop, insisting 
upon it that he and his friend were simply men like unto 


themselves. But if Paul and his friend were very popular at 
one time, the scene very soon changed, and persecution took 
the place of popularity. 

2. Paul Wondrously Persecuted.—The evil passions of the 
multitudes were stirred by the enemies who came to Lystra 
for that purpose ; a riot ensued, and Paul was stoned until they 
thought he was dead. Then they dragged him like a dead 
dog through the streets, out of the city, and left him lying on 
the ground: He was not dead, however, but only stunned. 
As the disciples stood around him, he arose from the ground, 
went with them into the city, and the next day started for 
Derbe, twenty miles away. ‘What 4 wonderful vitality this 
preacher must have had, to keep at his work in spite of every- 
thing. Had he been an ordinary man, he would have said, 
** Now it is time for me to stop preaching, or else I shall be 
killed, ’’ but that was not the-way in which Paul looked at things. 
His motto was : Neither count I my life dear unto myself.’’ 

3- The Apostle’s Wonderful Preaching.—Still he went from 
town to town preaching, and ‘‘ confirming the souls of the dis- 
ciples.’’ One would have thought that this man would have 
needed cheering and encouragement himself to keep him 
‘steadily to his work. On the contrary, we find him endlessly 
buoyant, endlessly cheering others on to the work, even though 
he himself suffered in it more than they all, The lesson to be 
drawn from such conduct is that we are to stand for what we 
know is right, through evil and good report; neither should 
popularity exalt us nor persecution depress us. Stedfastly 
we should cleave to the truth, come weal or come wo, fol- 
lowing thus in the footsteps, not only of Paul, but of his Master 
and ours, Jesus of Nazareth. The time has not yet come 
when we can expect to enter the kingdom of God without 
tribulation. Jesus said, ‘‘ In the world we have tribulation : 
but be of good cheer; I have overcome the world.’’ This 
exhortation applies to every boy and girl to-day who has taken 
the cross of Christ and is endeavoring to follow him; and, for 
the comfort of all sthese ‘‘ troubled ’’ young believers, the 
teacher may add that they who pass through “great tribula- 
tion ’’ shall receive from their divine Lord, not only his peace 
in their hearts now, but his glorious reward in the kingdom to 
which all his people are going. 

New York City. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


{Editor's Note.—Full information about this course of studies 
may be found in The Sunday School Times for January g, 1897. 
A leafiet explain: the course, and embodying suggestions for 
the conduct of a Bible class, will be sent free to any one, upon 
request. But this leafiet is only suggestive, and each week's 
issue of The Sunday School Times will be needed by every mem- 
ber of a class that is following the course. Free specimen copies 
of any one issue of The Sunday School Times will be sent upon 
request. A carefully prepared list of books, helpful for further 
study, with brief comment upon their scope and relative value, 
will also be sent upon request, to those who follow the 
course. The books themselves may be purchased from The 
Sunday School Times. stions which teachers may wish to 
ask, in connection with their study or teaching; are invited by 
the Editor. When of sufficient general interest, they will be an- 
swered in the peed if an answer by mail is desired, a two-cent 
stamp should be enclosed.] 


(Acts 14 : 1-28.) 
I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION, 
[For each member of the Bible class.] . 

Read over Acts 14: 1-28, Then reread, noting (1) that 
Barnabas is represented as doing his share (v. 1) of evangeli- 
zation; (2) that the preaching had a double effect (vs. 1, 2) ; 
(3) the courage and power of the two leaders ; (4) the share 
of the rulers of the synagogues in the mob (v. 5) ; (5) the wide- 
spread work in Lycaonia (v, 6); (6) the earnest faith of the 
cripple at Lystra; (7) the natural action of the people of Lys- 
tra (vs. 12, 13); (8) Paul’s second address; (9) his courage 
in returning by the same way to the coast, so as to visit, en- 
courage, and organize the converts; (10) the natural joy of 
the parent church at Antioch (v. 27). 

II, Topics AND QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION. 
[For the leader to allot in advance to members of the class. ] 

Books of reference (see Editor’s Note above). 

Ramsay, 107-129; Farrar, chapter 21; Rice, 185-193 ; 
Stifler, 124-127 ;; Lumby, 173-184; Vedder, 88-91 ; Thatcher, 
122-124; Stalker, 81-85; Maurice, 212-231; Taylor, 128- 
164; Plumptre, 221-232 ; Conybeare and Howson, chapter 6 ; 
Vaughan, 297-318. 

The references in brackets are to articles in the lesson helps 
of this number of The Sunday School Times. 

1. Paul's Missionary Policy. (1.) Are we to understand 
from the narrative that he preached only in these five or six 
cities, or did he aim to reach the districts too? [Tristram : 
7 1-] (2.) Why did Paul abandon so quickly a city where 
he met with excited opposition? Was it due to a lack of 
courage, or to a deliberate policy ? 

2. Paul at Lystra. (3.) How was the faith of the cripple 
induced? (4.) Why should the inhabitants of Lystra, be- 
lieving that Paul and Barnabas were divine, have identified 
them with Jupiter and Mercury ? [Riddle : vs. 11, 12. Geikie: 
7 4. Tristram: J 2.] (5.) Does Luke seem to suggest that 
Paul was using the Lycaonian dialect, or not? [Riddle : v. 





11,] (6.) What was the leading idea of his address to the 
multitude? (Riddle: v. 17. Geikie: § 5.] 

3. Paul the Organiser. 
tive give or imply regarding the history of these Galatian 
churches ? 

4. The First Missionary Journey. (8.) Estimate its length 
from Perga back again to Perga, its whole duration, its results 
[Riddle : Places, v. 21. Geikie: { 3. Warren: J 1]. (9.) 
Do 2 Timothy 3 : 10-12 and 2 Corinthians 11 : 24-26 seem 
to apply at least in part to this journey? If so, how can we 
account for Luke’s comparative silence? [Riddle: vs. 19, 
22.1 (10.) What were the most serious hindrances to the 
apostle’s work at this time? [Geikie: [4] 1, 2. McLaren; 
3 7 1.) 

Ill. Tue Leapinc Trovucuts, 

Notice how distinctly Luke brings out the Lofd’s own 
share in the work of this missionary journey. 

When Jews would join hands with professed idolaters 
(v. 19) in order to oppose the gospel, it is clear enough that 
they deliberately rejected the message themselves, 

New Haven, Conn, 


ASA 
Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


HE scholars should be able to see the course of events, 

and connection of former lessons with this one. Besides 

using the map and the scholars’ note-books, it will be well to 

have on the blackboard a list of the places visited in this first 

missionary journey. At what place did Paul preach that re- 

corded sermon to the Jews in their synagogue? What ‘* good 
tidings ’’ did Paul deliver that day. 

Antioch in Pisidia.—Others beside Jews heard that sermon, 
and were eager to hear more. When the meeting was over, 
some Gentiles came asking Paul that these words might be 
preached to them. Paul was always ready to tell of salvation, 
and the next sabbath so many people crowded together that 
it seemed as if the whole city had come to hear. The Jews 
were envious when they saw how gladly the Gentiles accepted 
Paul’s teaching. They began to accuse Paul of doctrines 
contrary to their religion, and were angry. Paul and Barna- 
bas were not afraid ; they spoke more boldly, ard said to the 
Jews, ‘* We came to speak the word of God, first to you, but 
you have put it from you, and now we turn to the Gentiles.’’ 
Paul repeated to them the words the Lord had spoken, as we 
find in our Golden Text. While Paul was blind at Damascus, 
what did the Lord say to Ananias about a “ chosen vessel to 
bear my name before the Gentiles anid kings, and the children 
of Israel.’’ 

Gentiles Glad, Jews Angry.—At Antioch there were many 
Gentiles who rejoiced to hear of salvation, and praised the 
Lord ; for they believed in Christ, and were glad to help Paul 
and Barnabas in spreading the gospel in all that region. But 
many of the Jews did and said all they could against Paul 
and Barnabas. They urged the chief men of the city and the 
honorable women, to use all their influence against them, 
until they were driven away from the place. But Paul and 
Barnabas were not discouraged or sad, but were * filled with 
joy.”” Why? 

Jconium.—This was a large and rich city, east of Antioch, 
more than a hundred, miles from the Mediterranean Sea. 
With hope and faith, Paul and Barnabas preached here a long 
time. The Holy Spirit was with them, and with their hearers ; 
for many, both Jews and Gentiles, believed, and the Lord 
granted signs and wonders to be_done by the apostles. The 
city was divided,—some in favot.of the missionaries, others 
against them, ready to abuse and stone them. 

At Lystra.—The apostles, traveling from Iconium, went on 
to other cities at the base of a range of mountains, in the 
country of Lycaonia, preaching the gospel as they went. At 
Lystra, about twenty-five miles from Iconium, they spent some 
time, perhaps months, Paul and Barnabas gathered these 
rude people together, and preached to them in the language 
they understood. In the crowd, one day, there was aman 
eagerly listening, arf Paul saw that he was a helpless cripple. 
Paul said to the man, “Stand upright on thy feet.’’ The 


man had never walked, but at Paul’s word he instantly leaped’ 


up, stood, and walked. The people were amazed at the’ mir- 
acle, and cried out, ‘‘ The gods are come down to us in the 
likeness of men.’’ They all believed in strange deities, and 
that their gods came at times to visit them. They called Bar- 
nabas Jupiter, whom they considered the father of gods and 
men, greater than all the rest. Paul they called Mercury, 
who was the god of eloquence. At the city gates a temple 
and statue had been built to Jupiter, and there were priests to 
conduct the worship with offerings for these gods. The peo- 
ple in procession came, bringing oxen for sacrifice decked 
with garlands, perhaps wreaths and flowers, for the worship 
of the missionaries whom they called gods. Paul and Barna- 
bas heard of it, and they hurried out among the people, asking 
why they would do these things, saying, ‘‘ We are not gods, 
only men like yourselves,”’ Suppose Paul and Barnabas had 
accepted theic worship? Might they not have had places of 


(7.) What details does the narra- — 
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honor, power, and ease? Would it have saved them from 
danger and hardship? Paul begged the people to turn from 
these vain forms of worship to the service of the living God, 
the giver of food and gladness and fruitful seasons. Envy 
and hatred closely followed, because certain Jews who hated 
Paul came from Antioch, then to Iconium, and found others 
to join them in trying to kill Paul. Together they came to 
Lystra, where he had been calleda god. The flowers of those 
garlands.had not long been faded before the crowd, headed 
by the Jews, assailed Paul with stones, dragging him out of the 
city, and left him on the ground thinking he was dead. The 
disciples stood mourning around him, but he was not dead, 
for he rose up, and went with them back into the city. 
Derbe.—Lame and wounded from the stoning Paul never 


—could forget, the next day he went with Barnabas to Derbe, 


perhaps more than twenty miles away. We do not know how 
long they stayed there preaching the gospel, and winning 
many disciples’ ‘Trusting in the One whom they served, they 
went fearlessly back to Lystra, to Iconium, and to Antioch, 
visiting the churches they had founded, speaking from their 
hearts words of comfort and grace to others, Then they 
sailed across the sea to report to the brethren, who laid their 
hands on their heads, and sent them on their first missionary 
journey. In what city was that? 


Louisville, Ky. 


CSAS 


Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Julia E. Peck 


E MUST be careful about using at haphazard the words 
‘Greek ’’ and ‘*Gentile,’’ for this would be utterly 
confusing. Now that we have (with some reluctance) intro- 
duced the terms ‘‘ Jew’’ and ‘‘Gentile,’’ let us see to it that 
the children are able to keep distinctions between them clearly 
in mind, as taught in short sentences, which the class should 
now be able to repeat. 

Our map is growing rather too complicated, and many pri- 
mary’ teachers will prefer not to teach the three new names, 
*“Teconium,’’ ‘* Lystra,’’ and ‘* Derbe,’’ to-day, but would 
rather indicate them on the map, by signs which shall teach 
events without burdening little minds with (to them) meaning- 
less names, thus leaving more time and freedom for memo- 
rizing Bible verses. 

Memorize, first of all, the Golden Text, and, because the 
children take everything so literally, we shall have to explain 
the figurative clause, ‘‘a light of the Gentiles,’’ and it might 
add light to the lesson if we also memorized the last clause of 
this text, which is not given in our lesson papers, ‘that 
thou shouldest be for salvation unto the ends of the earth.’’ 

We have all along tried to teach emphatically that the zeal 
and devotion of missionaries takes them to ‘ the ends of the 
earth,’’ because they long to go, and because it is God’s cem- 
mand, and the memorizing of this clause will help us to enforce 
the thought of zeal past and present. 

We purposely left the lesson unfinished last Sunday, and, 
beginning at the point where the Jews refused to listen and 
the Gentiles were eager to hear more, we show why the mis- 
sionaries were no longer safe in Antioch, and then, tracing on 
our maps their journey to Iconium (marking the place by a 
chosen sign), we find them in a church (synagogue) preaching. 

“They so spake that multitudes believed.’’ The Bible 
does not tell us what they said. Of whom would they surely 
speak ? 

The children may give suggestions from their Christmas and 
Easter lessons, By the way, a certain primary teacher, in 
questioning her boys as te what Paul could say in teaching 
idolaters of Christ, received surprisingly clear answers, but 
with one accord all the boys insisted that he would begin by 
teaching that Christ rose from the dead. As it was nearly a 
year since their last Easter lesson, the teacher wondered why 
all held this event uppermost in mind, and why they considered 
it necessary to begin here, rather than with the story of the 
Christ-child, which would seem more natural for little ones. 

Possibly because children begin their stories with: the 
climax, But our climax is not necessarily theirs, neither is 
our logical arrangement of thought logical to their under- 
standing. The discovery of an impression made upon a whole 
class (rather than that made upon an individual), in our use 
of these lessons, is sometimes a fair test of impressions made 
upon all primary classes studying this course. They speak of 
their strongest impressions first, and all the rest is to them an 
incidental (not a logical) grouping of events. 

Possibly the children are more deeply moved and touched 
by their Easter than by their Christmas lessons. If so, why? 
It may be that those who have lost dear ones, in speaking to 


* = other lonely souls would first announce our hope of life 


beyond the grave through Him who rose from the dead. Not 


- all of our children are happy, and these would naturally think 


of consolation first, and rejoicing afterward. 

We have opportunity to-day, in asking what Paul would be 
likely to say to the Gentiles, to learn something of what our 
children think of Christ. Here we make our application : 
i. What Paul thought of Christ, and longed to do for him 
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2. What think ye (or we) of him? 3. What can we do for 
him ? 

We explain that the unbelieving Jews now whispered among 
the Gentiles that these missionaries were dangerous men, and 
must be put out of the way. We describe their peril, and 
show how they escaped, marking another place on our map 
by another chosen sign, telling how they found no church 
here, but preached in the market-place or in the street. 

After describing the healing of the lame man, we teach ot 
its effect on the idolaters. In these days, when stories 
adapted from Greek myths are related to children in kinder- 
gartens, and are used as reading-lessons in our public schools, 
we need not be surprised to find that our children know more 
about Jupiter and Mercury than their Sunday-school teacher. 
What is more, they enjoy these adapted myths so well, and are so 
exacting about their favorite Mercury (whom they describe as 
having ‘‘ wings on his cap and wings on the heels of his 
shoes ’’), that they may insist upon holding to the subject 
at the expense of their Sunday-school lesson. For this rea- 
son we shall do well to get in our application (as suggested) 
before we reach this point in our text. 

The children know that these gods were what they call 
‘*make believe,’’ and it will be easy to show them why the 
heathen thought they were ‘live gods,’’ and so fell into the 
error of thinking that their gods had appeared in human 
shape. We describe the ceremonies with the garlands, etc., 
teaching that, of course, the people were not to blame for 
this, but were greatly disappointed to learn of their mistake, 
afid easily aroused to anger. 

Dwell briefly on their cruel treatment of Paul, and leave 
the lesson by assuring the class that Paul lived long after- 
ward, to tell his friends of thes® troubles, and to say with a 
grateful heart, ‘* But out of them all the Lord delivered me.’’ 

Northampton, Mass. ° 


AXSY 
Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


PAUL'S SERMON, 


MAD 


GOD HAS 2 US. 





** AND YE RECEIVE NOT OUR WITNESS,”’ 


THE RIGHT WAY. 


EAR MESSENGERS, 
FED |HE MESSAGE, 
ONOR TRUE GOD. 


Are we better than the heathen ? 











Trenton, N. Si 


ASA 


Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


** From Greenland's icy mountains.”’ 

** The morning light is breaking." 

** Speed away ! speed away ! O ye heralds of light.’’ 
**Oh, turn ye! oh, turn ye! " 

*Am I a soldier of the cross?"’ 

**In all my Lord's appointed ways."’ 

** Jesus shall reign where’ er the sun."’ 

**God is the refuge of his saints."’ 


KAS 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D,, F.R.S. 


as HE Spercu or Lycaonia.’’—We have very little clew 

as to what this language or dialect was. The natural 
features of Lycaonia were different from those of any other 
province of Asia Minor. It was for the most part a wide 
sandy tract, one great plain, shut in between the mountains of 
Cappadocia on the north, and the Taurid range on the south. 
It is compared by an ancient writer to the steppes of Asia ; by 
a modern one, to the plains of Australia. Towns were very 
few, and those only nestled under the mountains. The rest 
of the country was inhabited by rude villagers and wandering 
shepherds. These villages are evidently alluded to in the 
sixth verse as ‘‘ the region that lieth round about.’’ The peo- 
ple were much like the modern Kurds, half shepherds, half 
robbers, wild as the wild asses which then roamed over the 
plains. Their language was known~to be distinct and pecu- 
liar, though in all the towns Greek was spoken. We only 
possess a single word of the language, which gives no key to 





gee 


its origin; but it seems probable that it was a mixed dialect, 
with a large infusion of Hittite, and as unintelligible to 
strangers as Welsh to an ordinary Englishman. The people 
of Lycaonia had an evil report from the earliest times ; both 
Aristotle and Cicero speak of them as fickle and treacherous. 
Their treatment of the apostles certainly justifies the attribute 
of fickleness, Lystra itself was forty miles south of Iconium, 
across the great plain, nestled under the heights of the Kara- 
dagh, or Black Mountain, which shuts it in on every side ex- 
cept the north. Its modern name is Bin-bir Kilisseh (‘* The 
Thousand and One Churches ’'), for the broken arches and 
domes of many a Byzantine church stand erect among the 
ruins that strew the plain. . Lystra and Southern Lycaonia at 
this time were distinct from the government of Iconium, 
having been handed over, as was the custom of the Romans 
with poor and troublesome populations, to Antiochus, king of 
Commagene, one of their puppet kings. 

‘*THE GoDs ARE COME DOWN TO US IN THE LIKENESS OF 
MEN,’’—-This refers to the mythical story, which was popu- 
larly believed, of the origin of the nation, and which is pre- 
served in the poems of Ovid. It was, briefly, that Lycaon, the 
king, was visited by Jupiter and Mercury, who came down 
from heaven, having heard of his monstrous cruelties.. The 
people recognized them as gods; but the king ridiculed the 
idea, and served up human flesh at the banquet, to test their 
divinity, whereupon Jupiter at once transformed him into a 
wolf, 

‘* BROUGHT OXEN AND GARLANDS UNTO THE GATES,’’— 
The ox was the animal specially sacrificed in honor of Jupiter, 
and occasionally also to Mercury, his messenger. Garlands 
and wreaths of flowers were always twined round the neck of 
an animal for sacrifice, as well as worn by the priests and 
worshipers, The gates here do not mean the gates of the city 
or the temple, but the doors of the house in which the apostles 
were staying, unconscious of the divine homage in preparation 
for them. As the sacrifice was to be in their honor, it was 
necessarily at their house, and in front of them, that it was to 
be offered. 


The College, Durham, England. 
OS 


By the Rev. William Ewing 


LycaoniA.—In passing from Iconium to Lystra, the mis- 
sionaries crossed the ancient boundary between Phrygia and 
Lycaonia. Originally a Phrygian city, Iconium was included 
with Lycaonia in the Roman province of Galatia, and subse- 
quently is spoken of as belonging to Lycaonia, But the old 
race feeling prevailed among the inhabitants, and as late, at 
any rate, as A. D, 163, they maintained the distinction between 
their own Phrygian territory and the district of Lycaonia, 
This latter consisted of vast reaches of dreary plain, lying north 
of the Taurus mountains, and northeast of Pisidia. The flat 
monotony is broken only by great salt marshy lakes, To these 
Ovid alludes in one of his poems : 


**Where men once dwelt a marshy lake is seen, 
And coots and bitterns haunt the waters green."’ 


From very early times the Lycaonians were reputed formidable 
brigands, banded together under robber-chiefs. This may 
have given rise to the name ‘‘ Wolfland,’’ which the character 
of its inhabitants fully merited. With their predatory occupa- 
tions, however, they also united the peaceful pursuits of the 
sheep farmer, large tracts of their land being admirably adapted 
to this purpose. 

Lystra.—This city lay about twenty-five miles south of 
Iconium, at the western extremity of the great Lycaonian 
plain. It is identified with the modern Khatyn Serai. Strictly, 
the ancient site is about a mile north of the village, on the 
opposite bank of the’ river, which flows past towards the salt 
marshes some twenty miles eastward. The discovery of an 
inscription by Professor Sterrett in 1885 proved the identifica- 
tion. It also established the fact that Lystra‘was a Roman 
colony ; so it is not true that in coming hither ‘the travelers 
were losing the protection which a Roman citizen might claim 
in a Roman province.’’ In’Lystra and Derbe they were as 
much in touch with the Roman power as in Iconium and 
Antioch. The hill on which the ruins lie rises steeply from 
the valley to a height of some hundred and fifty feet. A foun- 
tain under the hill to the southwest is held sacred by the 
native Christians. It was the most easterly city fortified by 
Augustus for the subjugation of the neighboring country, and 
was proud to rank with Antioch as a center of Roman influ- 
ence. This is shown by an inscription on a pedestal in An- 
tioch,—‘‘ To the very brilliant colony of Antioch, her sister, 
the very brilliant colony of Lystra, did honor by presenting the 
statue of Concord.”’ 

Derse.—The most recent investigations, with probability 
amounting to~ practical certainty, fix the site of Derbe at 
Gudelissin, about thirty-five miles southeast of Lystra, on the 
southern border of the great Lycaonian plain. The great 
artificial mound, resembling those of Assyria, indicates a site 
of high antiquity. Few ruins are now visible aboveground, 
but there is much to invite éxcavation, which could hardly 
fail to be rewarded with interesting discoveries. Standing 
on the border of the Roman province, it was a position of 
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-— ijaaspee This was acknowledged by Claudius, who 


a ee its constitution, but called it -by his own 
. name, 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, Engiand. 
Sociological Notes ‘ 
By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


HE lesson illustrates the peculiar religious conditions pro- 
duced in the ancient world by the Roman conquest. 
Strictly taken, a conquest carried with it the overthrow of the 
gods of a country, as well as of their worshipers. It is in 
this spirit that the conquerors of Babylon and Nineveh pro- 
claim their aggressions upon inoffensive neighbors as an act 
of piety, for the promotion of the honor of ‘* Nabu, my Lord.”’ 
By conquest, the deity whose power and influence had been 
confined to a city and its neighborhood became the ruler of a 
far wider area, just as the city itself acquired rule over other 
cities. This notion attended the Roman conquests also, but 
Rome adopted the policy of identifying the gods of the con- 
quered peoples with those of their own mythology, so far as 
resemblances could be detected. Thus the identity of the 
Greek and Roman series of divinity was assumed; and from 
Rome we have borrowed the fashion of giving Latin names to 
Hellenic deities, —of saying Jupiter instead of Zeus, Minerva 
instead of Pallas Athene, Mercury instead of Hermes, and 
the like. The two Lycaonian deities, whose names are Zeus 
and Hermes in the Greek text and Jupiter and Mercury in our 
English versions, bore neither set of names. -But the settlers. 
whom Roman conquest had brought into Lycaonia spoke 
Greek, and thus had fastened these names on Lycaonian 
deities as an assertion of their identification with those of 
Athens and of Rome. This transfer of names indicates how 
far the Greeks and Romans had~got from the early feeling 
about the matter, when the localization of a deity, and his 
peculiar interest in the fortunes of some single tribe, was a 
point of strong faith. This change was parallel to that which 
the prophets promoted in Judea, by which Jehovah came to 
be recognized as the God of all the earth. But that was 
achieved by very different means. 

Professor Ramsay points out the peculiarly Oriental attitude 
of the Lycaonian mind in selecting Barnabas, the less active 
and aggressive of the two missionaries, as the higher type of 
deity. The Oriental finds the image of the Godhead not in 
activity, but in repose. The very qualities which the Western 
mind most values séem to the Eastern to imply rather defect 
and limitation. Here, as in other matters, Christianity offers 
a reconciliation of the two conceptions, presenting God both 
in the divine repose of peace and the ceaseless activity of ser- 
vice, as equally expressive of his character. Paul even sets 
this forth in his account of the divine activity to the people of 
Lystra as doing good to them, sending rain and fruitful seasons, 
and filling their hearts with food and gladness. He preached 
no do-nothing deity, sitting idly on a heavenly throne, sur- 
rounded by favored pashas. His concept of God was that of 
a being infinitely active, beneficent, useful,—the God of help, 
calling men to a life of service. 

Philadelphia. 


RSKHY 
Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 
For the Teacher 


EVIEW.—Where did Paul preach his first missionary 

sermon? What was the general course of his argument ? 

His main purpose was to teach that Christ alone could do— 
what ? 

2. WE TURN TO THE GENTILES (Acts 13: 44-49).— What 
was the effect of Paul’s preaching on the Gentiles? on the 
Jews? To what determination was Paul led by this Jewish 
hostility? Did this mean giving wp the Jews, or adding the 
Gentiles? {Acts 14: 1.) 

3. At Icontum (Acts 13: §0-52; 14: 1-4).—Why did 
Paul and Barnabas leave Antioch? Whither next? What 
was the effect of their preaching at Iconium ? Why did it 
arouse opposition ? 

4. At Lystra (Acts 14: 5-10).—How did this persecution 
spread the gospe! still farther? What wonderful event took 
place at Lystra ? What characteristic, both of Paul and the 
cripple, made the miracle possible ? 

5. THe-Gops ARE COME DOWN TO Us (vS. 11-13).—What 
fables led the people to think of gods becoming men? What 
need of the human heart is illustrated by these fables? 
Why was Barnabas chosen for Jupiter, and Paul for Mercury ? 
How were Greek and Roman sacrifices offered ? 

6. We ARE MEN (vs. 14-18).—How might the apostles 
have utilized this error to gain prestige for themselves? Why 
did they not? How is ** vanities’’ a good description of 
heathen religions? How does the phrase, “ the living God,’’ 
contrast our religion with all others? Why did*Paul ackno-vl- 
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edge that all men—heathen as well as Jews—have witness of 
Ged? 

7. THe Sronrnc te. 19-22).—In what spirit did Paul 
doubtless receive this stoning ?) What evidence of the miracu- 
lous do you see in his recovery? What characteristic of Paul 
is shown by his going at once to Derbe? and by his return 
again to Lystra ?- 

For the Superintendent 


1, What miracle had Paul wrought at Lystra? 2. How did 
the people show their wonder and admiration? 3. How did 
Paul and Barnabas receive this worship? 4. What changed 
the attitude of the people toward them? 5. What effect had 
this stoning on Paul’s zeal? 6. To whom was Paul true both 
in praise and in persecution ? © 

Bo... 
Questions to be Answered in Writing 


1. What had Paul done that the people of Lystra wondered 
at him? 2, How did the people show their admiration of 
Paul? 3. How did the two apostles stop this blasphemy ? 
4. What did Paul’s persecutors accomplish against him at 
Lystra? 5. What did Paul keep right on doing? 

Boston, Mass. 


Raw These questions for answers in writing are given also in The 
Scholar's Magazine. They occupy a full page opposite the lesson to 
which they refer, with space for the answers. Send for free specimen 
copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


XA 
Lesson Summary 


ROM Antioch in Pisidia, Paul has come by way of Iconium 
to Lystra, where he heals a man who has never walked. 
Seeing this, the populace conclude that their gods have visited 
them, Jupiter in the person of Barnabas, and Mercury in 
Paul. The priest in charge of Jupiter’s temple there catches 
the frenzy, and hastens to offer sacrifice to the supposed deities. 
Filled with horror at the sacrilegious attempt, the apostles ex- 
postulate vigorously, and proclaim the true and only God, by 
whose bounties they all are blessed, so, with difficulty, restrain- 
ing the blind zeal of the people. Then come agitators, fol- 
lowing the apostles from Antioch and Iconium, and so rousing 
the Lystrans that Paul is stoned and left for dead; but, to 
the joy of his assembling friends, he rises up, and returns to the 
city. The next day he goes on to Derbe, thence returns to 
Lystra, Iconium, and Antioch, preaching as he journeys, and 
confirming the saints, 
— 


Added Points 


Early education so influences men that they deify their fel- 
lows and degrade the divine. {| Regeneration alone can master 
such depravity. 

Divine honors to-day and martyrdom to-morrow is the offer- 
ing of popular sentiment at Lystra. Popular approval is no 
proof of right action. 

To refuse worship for themselves was not enough. Paul 
and Barnabas also present him to whom alone it does belong. 

God joyously surprised the sorrowing disciples, when Paul, 
whom they thought dead, arose in strength among them. 
That was just like God. 

Undeterred by adverse experiences, the apostles push on with 
their work among the people at large and with the saints. 
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A Look Ahead 


International Lessons for 1899 


Nortsr.—Parallel and related passages have been selected by the committee 
in connection with the assigned lessons, i in the hope that lesson-writers 
especially wil! include these passages in their treatment of the lessens. 


Studies in the Gospel by John 
FIRST QUARTER. 


January :. 


1. Christ the Ls Light. John os : ae (Study John 2 : 1-34; 8: 


12-18, and 22 : 44- Memory verses : 
} re Text. te him was life; and Tbe life was the light of men. 
ohn 1 : 4. 
January 8. 
Christ’ 8 ay | me age one tr: 38° 46. (Study chap. 1 : 35-51 
wnt Matt. 4 : 18-25 py Peep 
Golden Text. Benad the Lamb of God? * sche : a-36. 
January 15. 
3. Christ's First Miracle. John 2: 1-11. Memory verse :_11. 
Golden Text. And his disciples believed-on him. John 2: 1. 
January 22. 
4. Christ and Nicodemus. John 3 : 1-16. (Study vs. 1-21. Com- 
pare 2 Cor. 5: 17-21.) Memory verses: 14-16. 
Golden Text. For God so loved the world, that he gave his only begot- 


ten Som, that whosoever believeth in pitfi should mot perish, but have ever- 
lasting life. John 3: 16. 
January 29. 


5. Christ at Jacob’s Well. John 4: 5-15, (Study chap. 4 : 1-42.) 


Memory verses : 13-15. 
Golden Text. soever drinketh of the water that I shall give him 
shall never thirst. John 4 : 14. 


February s. 
6. The Nobleman’s Son Healed. Jobo 4: 4354. Memory verses: 


Sg 
ng Bing umto him, Thy son liveth: and himself 
believed, pe his le house. “Tena : 53- 


February 12, 
Je Goriet's Divine Authority. Jobo 5 : 17-27. 


38. 
olden Tat Te 
John 4: 42. 


(Study chaps 5 : 4- 
This "G lodeed the Christ, the Saviour of the world. 


February 19. 


8. Christ tn the Five Thousand. John 6: 1-14. Compare 
Matt. 14. 13-21 ; Tak 6 . 31-44, and Luke 9 : 10-17.) Seni verses: - 
ort. 

Golden Text. 1am the bread of life. John 6 : 35. 

February 26. 

9. Christ at the Feast. P ea: 7: 14, 28-37. (Study the whole 

chapter). Memory verses : 
rolden Text. Vf any man “Dhivst, let him come unto me, and drink. 
John 7 : 37. 


March 5. 


10. Christ Préeing from Sin. John 8 : 12, 31-36. (May be used asa 


Temperance Lesson (Study John 8 : 12-59. emory verses : 34- 

Golden Text. 1? the _ therefore shail make you free, 3 al 
be free indeed. John 8: 

March 12. 

ut. Christ Healing the Blind Man. John g : 1-11. (Study the 
chapter.) egy verses : 

Golden Text. One thing Theos, that, whereas I was blind, now I see. 
John 9 : 25. 


March 19. 
12. Christ the Gootl Shepherd. John 10: 


chapter ; also compare Psa. 23; Heb. 13 : 20, and 1 Pet. s:4.) Memory 
verses: 14-16. 


Golden Text. 1 am the good shepherd: the good shepherd giveth his 
life for the sheep, John 10 : 11. 


1-16. (Study the whole 


March 26. 
13. Review. 
Golden Text. My sheep hear my voice, and I know them, and they 
follow me. John ro : 27. 


SECOND QUARTER. 


April 2. 


The Raising of Lazarus. John 11 : 32-45. (A lesson for Easter 


untae. ) (Study John rz : 1-46; also 1 Cor. 15 : 1-58.) Memory verses; 
a , 
Coiden Text. 1am the resurrection, and the life. John 17 : 25, 


April 9 
2. The Anointing in Bethany. John 12 : 1-11. 
26 : 1-23 and Mark 14 : 3-9.) Memory verses: 1-3. 
Golden Text. She hath done what she could. Mark 14 : 8. 


April 16. 
3- Jesus Teaching Hemility. John 13.5 
chapter.) Memory verses : 14-17 
solden Text. have given you anexample. John 13: 


April 23. 


. Jesus, the Way and the Truth and the Life. 
(Study also Acts 4 : 8-12.) Memory verses: 2-6 


(Compare Matt. 


*a-17. (Study the whole 


John 14: 1-147 


Golden Text. Jesus saith unto him, I am the way, the truth, and 
the life. John 14 : 6. 


April 30. 
5- The Comforter Sooasieed. John 14 : 15-27. (A lesson for Pen- 
tecost.) (Study also John 16: Memory verses : 25, 26, 
Golden Text. 1 wi ‘: pray the 9 and he shall give you another 
Comforter. John 14: 
May 7. 
6. The Vine ahd the Branches. John 15: 1-11 
16 : 16 and Matt. 7 : 16-20.) Memory verses: 6-8. 
Golden Text, 1 am the vine, ye are the branches. 


(Compare John 


Johmrs <5. 
May 14, é 
7: Christ Betrayed and Arrested. Jobn 18: (Compare Matt. 


26 : 47-56 ; Mark 14 : 43-52, and Luke 22 : 47-53.) Memory verses: 3-5. - 
Golden Text. He is lespised and rejected of men. Isa. 53 :-3. 


1-14. 


May 21. 
8. Christ before the High Priest. 
verses : 23-25. 
Golden Text. 


John 18 : Memory 


15-27. 


He came ynto his own, and his own received him not. 


John rt : 11. 
May 28. 
9. Christ before Pilate. Jobn 18 ; 28-40. (Compare Matt. 27: 
26; Mark 15 : 1-15, and Luke 23 : 1-25.) Memory verses: 38-40 
Golden Text. ‘I find no fault in him. John 19 : 4. 
June 4. 
10. Christ Crucified. John 19 : 17-30. (Compare Fe ey 27: 27-54; 
Mark 15 : 16-39, and Luke 23 : 33-47-) Memory verses : 
Golden Text. The Son of God, who loved me, and ove © himself for me. 


Gal. 2 : 20. 


June 11. 
11. Christ Risen. John 20: 11-20. (Compare Matt. 28 : 1-8; Mark 
16 : 1-8, and Luke 24 : 1-12.) Memory verses : 11-14. 


Golden Text. Now is Christ risen from the dead. 1 Cor. 15:20. « 


June 18. 

12. The New Life in Christ. Col. 3: 
perance Lesson.) (Read Eph. 4: 7 to 5: 
Golden Text. Let the peace of God rule in your hearts. 


1-15. (May be used as a Tem- 
24.) Memory verses : 1-4. 
Col. 3 : 15. 
June as. 
13 Review 
olden Text. This is a faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation, 
that Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners. 1 Tim. 1 : 15, 


Studies in the Old “Testament 
THIRD QUARTER. 
July 2. 
». Gracious Invitations. Hos. 14 : 1-9. 


Memory verses: 4- 
Golden Text. Come, and let ns return unto the Lord. 


(Read chap. 10 : 1-13.) 


Hos. 6:1 


July 9. 
2. Daniel in Babylon. Dan. 1: 8-21. (May be used asa Temperance 
Lesson.) (Read the Yole chapter.) Memory verses : 17-20 
Golden Text. Deuks purposed in his heart that he "rouldtnes defile 
himself. Dan. 1: 8. 
July 16. 
3- The Hebrews in the Piery Furnace. Dan. 3: 14-28. (Read the 
chapter.) Memory verses; 16-18. 


er? Paes Our God whom we serve is able to deliver us. 


an. 3: 
July 23. 
Be The Handwriting on the Wall. Dan. 5: 17-31. (Read chaps, 
and 5.) Memory verses: 24-28. 
* "Gola en Text. God is the judge. Psa. 75 : 7. 
July 30. 
5- Daniel in the Den of Lions. Dav. 6: 10-23. (Read the chapter.) 
Mem verses: 21-23. 


ory 
Golden Text. The Lord is thy keeper. Psa. 121 : 5. 


: August 6. 
6. The New Heart. 


Ezek. 36 : 25-36. (Read Ezek. 12 : 14-25 and 
a, 33 3 Memory verses : 25-27. 
oe Pd. A new Least also will 1 give you. Ezek. 36; 26. 
August 13. 
7. Exzekiect’s Grmt Vision. Ezek. 37: 1-14. (Read John 3 : 1-18.) 
Memory verses : be 
len Text. will put my Spirit within you. Ezek. 36 : 27. 
August 20. 


8. The River of Salvation. Ezek. 47: 1-12. (Compare Zech. 13: 


and 14 : 8, 9;,and Matt. 33: 38-33; also Rev. 22 : a5.) Meahéry 
verse: 12. 

a Text. Whosoever will, let him take the water of life freely. 
ev. 22: 17. 
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, August 27. of their wholesome and human tales will doubtless give 
pear ca UG: SOE gy) (Read Ezra 2: 6479) Jace to the neglect that has already befallen Du Maurier, 
aan re, hs e Lord hath done great things for us; whereof we are —for the novel-reader is usually a quidnunc. 



















































September 3. Mr. Barrie’s Sentimental Tommy has found plenty of 


. 1 he T . £ $ t : 5. (Read chaps. . 4 b 
ant Y eying og gen totes. ; it " pleased readers, despite the fact that its close is an un- 
© eg "¥ gg Se NEES Bed ‘ls help, wbich temple ge a. pleasant anti-climax, and that its heroine overshadows its 


September 10. 
u. Encouraging the Builders. Hag. 2: 
Haggai and Isa. 60.) Memory verses: 4, 
olden Text. Be strong, all ye people 

work : for 1 am with you. ag. 2: 4. 

} September 17. 

12. Power through the Spirit. Zech. 4 : 1-14. 
and compare Ezra 6 : 14-22.) Memory verses : 8-10. 


iden Text. Not by might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith the 
Lord of hosts. Zech. 4 : 6. 


nominally more important hero. _ Its literary style is in- 
felicitous, but why should the sentimental story-teller write 
with the fear of the rhetorical critic in his mind, when 
publisher and public wait eagerly at either elbow? But 
Sentimental Tommy is really a book that stands, in a way, 
aside from the mass of its fellows for an hour in the field 
of fiction ; it is unquestionably a powerful delineation of 
an original character, half noble and half evil; its talk 


1-9. (Read the Book of 


5. ° 
of the land, saith the Lord, and 


(Read the chapter, 


September 24. 
13. Review. 


olden Text, The angel of the Lord encampeth round about them that 


Sior bie, and delivereth them. Pea. 34 : 7. and its scenes are vigorously and freshly presented, 
ha a arlnae especially in its earlier pages ; and it not only arouses 

ictober 1. . . . 
1. Joy in God’s House. Psa. 127. (Read Psa. 8.) Memory and maintaifis interest, but also suggests, to the more 


verses: 6-9. 
Golden Text. \-was glad when they said unto me, Let us go into the 
house of the Lord, Psa. 122: 1. 
October 8. 
2. Haman’s Plot against the Jews. 
1-3.) Memory verses: 5 
olden Text. 


serious reader, questions educational, sociological, and 
even criminal. 

Clear and fine, in comparison with Mr. Barrie's inele- 
gant style, is the English of Miss Jewett’s last book : 
The Country of the Pointed Firs. Its pages are devoted 


Esth. 3: 1-11. (Read chaps. 
5, 6. 
If God be for us, who can be against us? Rom. 8 : 31- 


October 15. 


- a. Esther Pleading for her People. Esth.8 : 3-8, 15-17. (Read to character-sketches and episodes, rather than to char- 
chaps. 8-10.) Memory verses: 15-17. a f : 
; Golden Text. “Comele thy a Sato the Lord; trust also in him; and acters living in an evolved plot, —a method of literary 
SP GEAR bring it to pace, Pea. 37: 5. composition agreeably familiar to the author's readers. 
October 22 


Miss Jewett, on the whole, is now the most representa- 


4. Ezra’s Journey to Jerusalem. Ezra 8 : 21-32. (Read chap. 7, ~ . ‘ 

and 8" 15-36.) Memory verses: 21-23. tive New England delineator of life and mood ; for, 
Golden Text. The hand of our God is upon all them for good that seek , 5 . 

him. Ezra 8 : 22. more often than Miss Wilkirs,yshe avoids the error of 


October 29. 
5. Psalms of Deliverance. Psa. 85 and 
Memory verees: Psa. 126. 
Golden Text. They that sow in tears shall reap in joy. Psa. 126: 5. 


supposing that the hard, the quaint, and the dialectal, 
are of chief importance in portrayal. This book is not 
one of her best, but it does her no discredit. 

Miss Susan Hartley Swett, a new writer, is the author 


126. (Read Jer. 31.) 


November 5. 
Neh. 1: 


6. Nehemiah’s Prayer. I-11. 


(Read chap. 2.) Memory 
verses; 8-10. 


Golden Text. Prosper, I pray thee, thy servant this day. Neh.r:11. of Field Clover and Beach Grass,—stories the general 

November 12 title of which is closely suggestive of Miss Alice. Brown's 

ant) ae ‘ renews ene Sie Eee Bei 900 ryrmees of _ of Bates ct cam entitled | 

chit ae fleadow Grass (Boston : Copelan ay). e present 

Neen bgt ae elaine rece oboe seer 
olden Text. The ears of all the people were attentive unto the book : 


of the law. Ezra8: 3. offense, be called lower middle-class dialect, which, in 
the clever skefch entitled «‘ A Difficulty in the Way,"’ is 
very enjoyably presented ; but an overplus of dialect, in 
New England or in Scotland, has begun to pall, so that 


its latest exponents, however bright, fail to attract. the 


November 26. 
9. Woes of Intemperance. Prov. 23 : 29-35. 
in Great Britain.) Memory verses: 29-32. 
Golden Text. Wine is a mocker, strong drink is raging: and whoso- 
ever is deceived thereby is not wise. Prov. 20: 1. 


December 3. 


(Temperance Sunday 






































10. Keeping the Sabbath. Neh. 13 : 15-22. (Read the chapter. “1 : 
omens _ 56 : ~ Jer, 7 ‘seer. pemery yenenes 7. — attention bestowed upon their predecessors. 
ert. the sabbath day, to t , xod. P P 
— puma thd “ msi Joel Chandler Harris, the well-known folk-lorist, 









December 10. 
it. Lessons in Giving. Mal. 1 : 6-11 and 3: 8-12. 
also 2 Cor., chaps. 8 and 9.) Memory verse: 3 : 10. 
Goldew Text. God loveth a cheerful giver. 2 Cor. 9 : 7. 








humorist, sketch writer, juvenile-story teller, and jour- 
nalist, makes his first appearance in the inevitable 
capacity of novelist in the pages of Sister Jane. Here 


(Read chap. 1; 


























December 17. 

















12. Fruits of Right and Wrong Doing. Mal. 3 : 13 to 4:6. he takes up the other side of life in middle Georgia, the 
. (Compare Mal. 3 : 1-6; also Matt. rx : 7-15.) emory verses: 16-18. . ‘ x 
Golden Text. Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap. life of the colonel, his acquaintances, and the humbler 
Gal. 6: 7. 








whites, instead of dealing so much with the negro; 
though the latter, of course, comes on the scene. The 
style is clear and good, and the characters well handled ; 
the strong-minded and assertive Sister Jane, however, 
appears more like a Yankee than a Southerner. 

American literature has never produced a historical 

novel of the order of Quentin Durward, The Talisman, 
Hypatia, Romola, or Henry Osmond ; for The Scarlet 
Letter is a spiritual study, not a historical romance, the 
novels of Cooper do not fall into such a list as that just 
given, and Uncle Tom's Cabin stands in a place of its 
own. Meanwhile such pleasant and unambitious tales 
as those of the late Mrs. Jane G. Austin or the living 
“Mrs. M. W. Goodwin form an agreeable stimulus to— 
or, it is to be feared, more frequently a substitute for 
—historical study in the way of American colonial 
development. To literature of this class belongs the 
wholesome story entitled King Noanett, by F. Jj. Stim- 
son, the Boston humorist, novelist, and compiler of law 
books. It is, unlike Mrs. Goodwin's books, somewhat 
too long, and, as usual in books of this class when not 
written by a master, the would-be archaisms of style 
become a little wearisome ; but as a whole it pleases the 
reader the while it recalls to his mind the perils and 
privations of life on our Atlantic coast in the wonderful 
seventeenth century. 

Evelyn Everett Green, in the opinion of Annie E. 
Wilson, as expressed in her new Compendium of United 
States History and Literature (D. C; Heath & Co.), is an 
American author } previous authorities had supposed her 
to be a voluminous and popular British writer of histori- 
cal stories of a distinctly religious tendency. Her latest 
book, The Sign of the Red Cross, bears a title which, 
by a coincidence, is like that of Wilson Barrett's new 
novel (based on his play) entieled The Sign of the Cross. 
Mr. Barrett deals with the days of the persecution of the 
Christians under Nero, Miss Green with London in the 


December 24. 
13. Christ's Coming Foretold. Isa. 9 : 2-7. 
Memory verses : 6, ?: 
Golden Text. Unto you is born this day in the city of David a 
Saviour, which is Christ the Lord. Luke 2 : 11. 


December 3t. 











(Read Isa. 11 : 1-10.) 


























“ny. Review. 
Golden Text. Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his benefits. 
Psa. 103 : 2. 









































Recent Fiction * 











COTLAND continues to be the center of interest as 
regards fiction, and Stevenson, Crockett, lan Mac- 
laren, and Barrie are the names most often in the mouths 
of novel-hunters in England and America. There are 
signs of a wane of the fashion, however, and over-praise 












































* Sentimental Tommy : The Story of his Boyhood. 
Illustrated by William Hatherell. 

harles Scribner's Sons. $1.50. 

The Country of the Pointed Firs. By Sarah Orne Jewett. 
¥, 213. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. §1.25. 

Field Clover and Beach Grass. By Susan Hartley Swett. r1amo, pp. 
iii, 350. Boston: Estes & Lauriat : hm 

Sister Jane, her Friends and Acquaintances: A Narrative of Certain 
Events and Episodes, Transcribed from the Papers of the Late William 
Warnum. By Joel Chandler Harris. 12mo, pp. iii, 363. ston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. §r.50. . 

King Noanett: A Story of Old Vi 
By F. J. Stimson. 
Wolffe, & Co. > 

The Sign of the Red Cross: A Tale of Old London. By E. Everett 
Green. remo, illustrated, pp. 358. London and New York: T. Nelson 
& Sons. $1.50. 

The Heart of Princess Osra. By Anthony Hope. Illustrated by H. 
C. Edwards. 16mo, pp. vii, 302. ew York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 


-9p. 

The Wizard. By H. Rider Haggard. 

New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. § 
The City of Refuge: A Novel. 

F. S. Wilson. 


By J. M. Barrie. 
ramo, pp. vii, 478. New York: 
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16mo, illustrated, pp. ix, 293. 
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By Sir Walter Besant. Illustrated by 
16mo, pp. v, 304. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
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time of the plague and the great fire. Pepys, Dryden, 
De Fee, and others, have left ample material for retelling 
the story of the ‘ wonderful year’* 1666 ; and Miss 
Green, who is certainly no De Foe in realistic power, 
has nevertheless given some clear pictures of the horrors 
of a pest of which mankind has once more been re- 
minded by the sad news from India this very year. The 
distinctly religious undertone of the present story will 
give it the place in parish libraries taken by its prede- 
cessors from the same pen. 

Action, swift and varied romantic action, is the chief 
mark of The Heart of Princess Osra, by Anthony 
Hope (A. H. Hawkins). The story is a sort of sequel 
to The Prisoner of Zenda (Boston : Henry Holt & Co.), 
and abounds in wooings, abductions, rescues, and the 
usual prelimjnaries of the marriage, on page 299, of 
a princess to a grand duke. The story is relatively 
harmless ; its readers might be better employed, and 
might be worse ; and it may easily have a score of suc- 
cessors from the same flowing pen. 

Rider Haggard’s latest story, The Wizard, is com- 
pounded, in equal parts, of sensational adventure and 
intense self-sacrificing evdngelistic zeal in mid-African 
barbarism, leaving, on the whole, the impression desired 
by the author, that of a ‘tale of faith triumphant over 
savagery and death.'' The attempt, however, was risky, 
and the success is not altogether commanding. 

The City of Refuge is melancholy reading, for it seems 
like a wayward attempt to throw away a fair literary 
reputation. It is difficult for the reader who lays it 
down, after following the series of events leading up to 
the closing chapter, to declare the book deserving of a 
single one of the following adjectives : interesting, proba- 
ble, ingenious, lifclike, wholesome, or well written. Sir 
Walter Besant's English characters are as automatic and 
unreal as the American ‘‘ community’’ in which they 
play their parts; and the novel, which is written in 
Saturday ‘‘story-paper’’ style, leads to a conclusion 
which is liable tq leave the impression, on young or 
careless readers, that it is a legitimate thing to drive a 
gambler to compulsory suicide. 

Sweet, gentle, pure, and true, and proving that village 
life is by no means an exhausted literary mine, is the 
collection of sketches entitled In a North Country Vil- 
lage, which will be enjoyed by readers who like to follow 
well-written, sympathetic, and humorous delineations of 
folk-life the world over. Thornleigh is the name of the 
hamlet portrayed, and in its picturing the author of the 
book, Mrs. Francis Blundell, shows that in spirit as well 
as in style she has not followed Mrs. Gaskell and Miss 
Mitford in vain. One bit may be taken from these 
pleasant pages as illustrating their combination of fun 
and true feeling: ‘‘On Sunday, just as he [Robert 
Whitgrave the wheelwright] was smoking a quiet pipe in 
the garden before ‘cleaning him’ for church, he fell 
down in an apoplectic fit and never spoke again. ‘It 
was a mercy,’ sobbed his wife, through her tears, ‘that 
he hadn't time to put on his best suit. 'T'ud ha’ bin 
ruined for sure, for he fell reet again th’ pigsty.’ The 
Thornleigh folk are not sentimental, as has been before 
stated, and see no incongruity in a widow's consoling 
herself with such reflections as these, even in the first 
keenness of her sorrow, but the sorrow is none the less 
genuine for its under-current of. thrift.’’ 

Denmark was the last country in West Europe to give 
up serfdom (1788). It is one of the earliest successfully 
to cope with the modern rural problem by the improve- 
ment of agriculture and the education of the farm laborer. 
A reaction of discontent has come, owing to this rapid 
progress, and the conscientious young clergyman finds 
his sympathies divided—as sometimes among us—be- 
tween the demands of labor and the claims of a more ~ 
refined society. Pontoppidan, who has béen writing for 
fifteen years, and represents the newer school of Danish 
fiction in this story (a pure and vivid narrative), lets a 
young curate fall in love with a peasant girl, and the 
contrasts of Danish life and its contests twenty years ago 
are told in a novel which is worth more than a book of 
travel in setting Denmark of the dunes and sounds 
clearly before one. 


HO 


Possibilities. [By the Rev.] James G. K. McClure. (12mo, pp. 127. 
New York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co. 75 cents. ) 


Unusually bright and pertinent discourses, full. of 
the Americgn quality of directness, go to make up 
this volume. There is not a waste sentence in the 
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book, and it presents the possibilities of 
human life in novel lights. Thus on the 
text “Peter sat at the fire warming him- 
self’ there is a discourse on “ Asserting 
our Possibilities."’ The preacher says : 
«This was a very proper thing to do, 
The night was cold. Only his Master 
was in need of. friends, and the man was 
warming himself rather than comforting 
his Master. There he sat, keeping as 
much in the shadow as possible, and let a 
noble soul pass through trial and distress 
without so much as lifting a hand, a lip, 
an eye, to help him.”’ With this is 
finely contrasted the Peter of Pente- 
cost. The titles of the chapters give 
one an idea of the book as a whole: 
‘Finding our Possibilities,’’ «« Asserting 
our Possibilities,’’ ‘Protecting our Pos- 
sibilities,"" «Developing our Possibili- 
ties,’ “« The Possibility of being Like our 
Heroes," ‘‘The Possibility of Living 
Aright Anywhere,’ «The Possibility of 
our Time,"’ ‘‘The Possibility of a New 
and Blessed Life." 
= 


Calture and Reform. By Anna _ Robertson 


Brown, (12mo, pp. 32. New York : 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 35 cents.) 


Those who are familiar with the: work 
of Dr. Brown will remember her clear 
thinking and brevity of expression, as well 
as her love for delving beneath the surface 
of things to their prime motives, Her 
new booklet views culture as the conser- 
vative, the humane, esthetic side of life ; 
reform is dynamic, revolutionary, tragic. 
The author first shows what reform must 
do, and then the part that culture must 
have in aiding reform. Science has done 
much to reform the world, but what it 
does must. remain more or less on the 
surface, unless it is animated by the ‘‘ one 
root principle of organization and action,’’ 
which the author sees to be ‘‘Seek ye 
first the kingdom of God."’ In all of Dr. 
Brown's phildsophizing God has the first 
place. 


Hop 
Literary Notes and News 


One of the signs of the 
growth of positive the- 
ology in Germany is 


New German Theo- 
logical Journal 


the publication of a new series of biblical | 


and theological investigations by Profes- 
sors Schlatter of Berlin and Cremer of 
Greifswald. The first number (Bertels- 
mann of Giitersloh) is a brochure of nearly 
ninety pages, by Schlatter, entitled, Der 
Dienst des Christen. Contributions by 
Nathusius, Cremer, - Liitgert, and others, 
have been announced. 
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The British and For- 

Unique Bible 
recently published an edition of the Scrip- 
tures of unusual importance. It is a 
translation into the Uganda language. 
The book is, in shape, very long, but is 
only three inches wide and about three 
inches thick. A peculiar reason occa- 
sioned the adoption of this form. In 
Central Africa the white ants and other 
insects rapidly destroy a book unless it is 
well protected. The representatives of 
the Church Mission Society accordingly 
recommended to the Bible Society that 
they issue this edition in a form that it 
would fit into the tin biscuit-boxes of a 
certain English firm, which are almost 
universally used in Uganda families. This 
has been done, and the box is just large 
enough to hold this Bible, together with a 
small prayer-book and hymnal, and a 
little, biblical history. The missionaries 


eign Bible Society has } 


feel confident that this little religious 
library in a tin box will be exceedingly 
popular in Uganda. 


Advertising Rate 
80 cenis per line, with discount of £0 per cent 


on an advance order of 1;000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, i jonfinae, aga of ade ag 
one inch each issue for a year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing far $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a posttion on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned ox an arance 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition tothe regular 
vate be charged. All advertisements are 
— alas to character, wording, and 
ay. dvertisers are free to examine the 
scription list at any time. For Terms of Sub- 
scription, see Senrtocsthe fag page. 


Have you eaten too top much ? Take Hors- 
ford’s Acid Phosphate. People impose on the 
stomach ~sometimes, giving it more than it 
can do. Horsford’s helps to digest the food, 
and puts the stomach into a strong and 
healthy condition. 





Nelson’s New Series of 
Teachers’ Bibles 


These Teachers’ Bibles contain new Bible helps writ- 
ten by leading scholars in America and Great Britain. 


“More than 350 Illustrations 


accompany the text, and all of them are of value to the 
students of the Bible. They are not pictures so much 
a 8 gui me aes expositors in the Holy Word.”—New 
“rve 
“ Of all the aids tor the popular prudy of Ge Bible, which 
belong in the general class of T Teach ers” » THIS 18S 
RASILY FOREMOST AND BRST."’— Zhe In nt. 


For sale by all booksellers. Send for ~ 
new illustrated descriptive list. 


THOMAS NELSON. & SONS, 33 E. 17th St., N.Y. 
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Just Published! Eighteen New Copyright Editions ot the 


Genuine “Oxford”’ 
Teachers’ Bibles 


For sale by all Booksellers. Send for Catalogue. 


Hexev Frown, 92 and 93 Fifth Ave., New Veh. 


DAINTY PHOTOS. © 


Send us your cabinet photo..with 25 cemt money order, 
and two-cent stamp for return , and we 
return it with one dozen made from it. 
Sa for Sample for stamp. C. Pancoast Smith, Burlington, N. J. 
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CHILDREN’S DAY extras 


EXERCISES 
We have a fine assortment of Children’s Day Con- 
cert Exercises, and for 10 cents will mail samples of 
three fine ones, including our new cxercise “‘ VOICES,” 
which is particularly good. 
W. A. WILDE 4 CO., Boston, Mass. 
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Pamphiet form. Words and music ( 


to any address. 
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ore by for Children’s Day. iS 
Words Fannie E. bea wong Muste 7. 
> Martin Towne. A pamphlet of ® pages. a 7 
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tains floral and recitations, 
« concerted and responses by the school. 
May be used as a complete Children's 
service, or taken in part, and combined wit 
2? the children’s sermon for the day. Price, 
v gingie ovpy. 5 cents; ten or more copies, 
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each, postpaid. 


Davio €. Cook PuBLisHiNG Co. 


36 Washington S:reet, CHICAGO. 


CHILDREN’S DAY SERVICES 
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A new service by W. L. Mason. Bright new music 
and many novel oe 5 cents each, postpaid ; $4.00 
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for the library 
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over x00 are choice preeee 
foe: Gospel Hymns, etc: Mr. Moody 
says it is the best book he ever used. 
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Only $28 per 100 b 
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Chicago Hoe Le Building. 76 E. othSt., NY. 
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Oxford University Press, American Branch, | 


| Glad Spring-time 
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| A. BEIRLY, Pub., 215-225 Wabash Av., Chicago 


FOR CHILDREN’S DAY 
| MESSAGE OF GLADNESS an 
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| ete. By J. Lincoln Hall and 
cts. for two somes. $4.00 per too. For sale by all 
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For Children’s Day 
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new program for 1897. 
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Break 
the 
Chains 


There was a time when 
more than one Christian con- 
gregation faced a pulpit to 
which the one Bible in that 
congregation was chained. 
Bible knowledge was scant, 
and came by hearsay to the 
masses. 

To-day, in more than one 
congregation, the conditions 
are reversed. To-day many a 
man and woman is chained, 
and the Book is widely free. 
Chains of non-interest, care- 
lessness, pressure of lesser 
multitudinous things, bind too 
many in unfamiliarity with the 
Word. But the Word is open 
to all; and wherever there is 
a man or woman to-day, young 
or old, who is chained, just 
there is a mission for those 
who believe in human need of 
that Word. 

You will find grown folks in 
your own Sunday-school who 
lack real interest im. Bible 
study. Break the chains. 
Point to attractive ways of 
learning. the Bible through 
and through. Tell of helps to 
intelligent study, for every one 
does need reliable help in 
getting at Bible meanings and 
Bible facts. There is an 
abundance of such help in 
books and periodicals devoted 
to this mission of parting the 
bonds which hold men back 
from Bible knowledge and of 
making that knowledge ob- 
tainable. 

There is pretty sure to be 
something in every good com- 
mentary, in> <very good lesson 
help, which will make the way 
to Bible study a littie clearer. 
It is the special work of The 
Sunday School Times te en- 
able all who will to study and 
to teach the Bible rightly. 

The Publishers would like to 
put a free specimen copy of 
the paper into the hands of 
every teacher and officer and 
senior Bible-class scholar in 
your school who does not now 
take the paper. Will you 
send to us the name of one 
person whom you would urge 
to take the paper regularly? 
We shall be glad to send the 
specimen copy. Perhaps it 
may help some one to want to 
do wise Bible study. Perhaps 
it may break the chains. 


John D. Wattles & Co. 
1031 Walnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Sunday School Cimes 


Philadelphia, May 1, 1897. 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter.” 


Terms of Subscription 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the ering rates, for either old or new subscribers. 
rates include postage : 
One Copy, one year $1.50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance . 5. 
To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 


its, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 
in advance. 


SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, will 
be onpplied with as many copies as may be desired, at 
the following yearly club rates : 
For any number of copies (more than one) mailed to 
individual addresses, $1.00 each. 
‘or five or more copies in a package to one address, 
cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to one 

ferson only, and no names can be written or printed on 
separate papers. 

3p 4 ponerse for a club may be ordered ‘sent partly to 
individual addresses, at $1.00 each, and tly in apeee 

to one address, at fifty cents each, when so desired. 
sabe papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
get their mail matter from one post-office, and 

in the same school get theirs from another, the 

will be sent accordingly. This applies to package 

clubs at fifty cents per copy, 
packages may be divided into 
Or more copies each, if desired. 

Free Copies. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of either 
character. The free copies for package clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be included in the pack- 


to the extent that large 
smaller packages of five 


“Xaditions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time with 
the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be the pro- 
portionate share of the yearly club rate. 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 
weet may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 

me as the Papers may be me . 

Change Address. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
@ year, can have the address changed at any time with- 
out charge. Members of package clubs donot have 
this privilege, but can have a copy transferred from a 
package to a separate address at the rate of one cent 
per week for the unexpired time of the subscription, 
when it has over six months to run. When it has but 
six months or less to run, the cost to change is twenty- 
five cents to the eud of the subscription. Tr a package 

ub subscriber intends to change his or her address for 
a weeks only, we will mail an extra copy, as long as 
desired, at the rate of three cents per week. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
whiclrit has been sent. All addresses should include 

th county and state. 

If a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such | ope will oblige the publishers by stating that the 
club he subscribes for takes the place of the one formed 
last year by 

The paper will not be sent-to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by ial request. ‘Che papers 
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for a club will invariably be discontinned at the expira- 

tion of ee subscription. Renewals should therefore be 
early. 


Enough copies of any one issue of the 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, 


paper to enable 
wil be sent free, 
upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 
One copy, one year, 8 shillings 
Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 
° mi sand missionari 
for one or more copies, 


; 





6 shillings each 

To secure the above rates for two or more copies, 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, orin a 
re to one ress, whichever may be preferred by 
subscri 


bers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
103t Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 


"OOL 
OTTLE 


of Hires Rootbeer 
on a sweltering hot 
day is highly essen- 
tial to comfort and 
héalth. It cools the 
blood, reduces your 
temperature, tones 
the stomach. 


Rootbeer 


should be in every 
home, in every 
office, in every work- 
shop. A temperance 
drink, more health- 
ful than ice water, 
more delightful and 
peeyae than any 
other beve 

duced> cath 490 


Made only by the Charles K. 
Hires Co., Philadetphia. A pack- 
eae makes 5 gallons. Sold ev- 
ery where. 
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It seems to you that that 
tickling, hacking cough is all 
in thethroat. But your doc- 
tor will tell you that this sen- 
sation is often deceiving. The 
cough is often the signal of 
deeper trouble in the bron- 
chial tubes or in the lung 
tissue itself. These inflamed 
membranes can only be 
healcd by treating the system. 
For all lung troubles, espe- 
cially in the earlier stages, no 
remedy equals Scott’s Emul- 
sion of Cod-liver Oil. Its 
special power is in healing 
the inflained tissues of the 
lungs. 





Babies 
Thrive On It 


Gail Borden | 
Eagle Brand 
Condensed Nilk. 


LITTLE Book INFANT 
HEALTH” Sent FREE, 
Should be in Every House. 


(LY. CONDENSED MILK CO. 
NEW. YORK. 
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66 $ ” Disinfect, W, ’ Pure, Delicious Flavor. 
an illustra book ng HITMAN’S 
Sanitas feal ened ong giving P / > Mix with boiling milk or 


infection in everyday life 

and during cases of infec- 

tious illness, sent free. 
Every one having the 


Book 
Free. Taeiion tiaata beset. “<a 


The American & Continental “Sanitas” Co. Ltd. 
636 to 642 West ssth St., New York City, 
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WRITE WELL WEAR LONG 
ONCE TRIED ALWAYS USED 
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return postage — 2 cents, 
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where on approval. 
We will give a responsible agt. - 
i free use of sample 
wheel ° ~ e them. d 
tation is well known - 
We nloffer 


out the country. Write at once for oar 
E. C. MEAD CYCLE CO., Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. 


A GOOD JOB selling asbestos- 
covered fire-cclay cooking kettles, 
roasters, coffee pots, etc. clusive 
territ’y. O.T. Baldoser, Roseville, O. 
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A marvelous example of skillful 
workmanship —The only bicycle 
with absolutely true bearings. 





Saving in cost of machinery and 
labor enables us to furnish '96 


6 () patterns of Waverfeys, improved and 
perfected, for $60. 


Catalogue free from us or the dealer. 
INDIANA BICYCLE CO., = = Indianapolis, oe, 



























IN TRIBULATION 


Or, THE BLESSING OF TRIALS 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


Worvs of comfort are needed by every one.§.,The proffered words of 

comfort in this book are written out of experience in trials, and 
in their blessing, and they show what we can gain through trials as in no 
other way. The book abounds in hopeful views of life, and in courage- 
inspiring revealings of the ‘ bright side."’ 


From The Independent. 

A blessing is in this little book, we are sure, 
for all chat mourn. The God of all comfort 
must have been near the author when he 
wrote it. 


From Christian Work. 


Its pages are full of good cheer and strength- 
ening, and the tired and afflicted, under what- 
ever form their sorrow may come, will find 
much here to turn their thoughts into channels 
which will enable them to bear more 
their trials, and reap from them blessings 
instead. The little volume will, no doubt, 
prove a blessing to many. 


From The Lutheran Observer. tiontty 


It is rich in messages from the God of all 
comfort to those who are in any wise afflicted. 


Bound in fine cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1033 Wainut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


I2mo, 160 pages. 
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One of the Blind Preachers 
of Scotland 
[From the Glasgow Christian Leader.] 


MONG the ministers of Scotland, the 
Rev. George Matheson, D. D., of 
Edinburgh, though blind; occupies a fore- 
most place. As a brilliant preacher and 
versatile author, he is known far beyond 
the limits of his native land. 

Some fifty years ago Dr. Matheson was 
born in the city of Glasgow, and although 
he had weak Ayes from infancy, it was 
not till he was nearly out of his teens that 
he wholly lost his sight. Notwithstanding 
the great calamity, he adhered firmly to 
his determination to become a minister of 
the gospel, and entered Glasgow Univer- 
sity. Despite his great defect he took the 
foremost place in classics, in logic, and in 
moral philosophy. Some years later he 
carried off his M.A. and B.D. degrees 
with honors, and was licensed to preach 
in 1868. 

The doctor filled several charges before 
he came to Edinburgh in 1886, where he 
has a parish of nearly two thousand com- 
municants. His preaching has attracted 
considerable attention in the metropolis. 
In the pulpit he is quite at home, and a 
stranger might listen to him and not know 
that the wide-open eyes were sightless. 
He reads out all the hymns from memory, 
and frequently recites the lessons. There 
is something about his sermons one can- 
not forget. Some years ago, after preach- 
ing before the Queen, she requestéd an 
interview, ordered the publication of his 
sermon, and, as hecould not see a por- 
trait of herself, he was presented with a 
small bust. 

Dr. Matheson has become widely known 
through his books, having written a con- 
siderable number. Those of a spiritual 
and devotional character have had a large 
circulation. 

Although deprived of sight, he is one 
of the happiest of men, and overflows 
with high spirits. He is also Very social, 
fond of company, and a great lover of 
music and out-door exercise. Everything 
connécted with the blind has his warmest 
interest. He thinks that their training 
has been much neglected, and is hopeful 
that the day is not far distant when the 
blind will have an excellent knowledge of 
form and color, and by analogy will be 
able to understand what is meant by sight. 


D> 
Pedagogy. of the Wheel 
[By William Hawley Smith, in The Public-school 
Journal.]} 
T IS written in the Book that «the 
children of this world are wiser in 
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their generation than the children of light,’’ 
and I guess it is true. For, when I go 
| out among folks who are counted just 
| common, every-day ‘‘children of this 
| world,’ and see them at work teaching, I 
| have found many teachers there who could 
| give ‘* pointers’’ to more thafr one pro- 
fessor of pedagogy that I have seen at his 
work in a normal or a training school. 
And the reason. is this. These children- 
of-this-world teachers are obliged to bring 
the test of successful results to their work | 

Thus, I went into a school for teaching 

bicycle riding, the other day, and | saw 
| some very delightful and instructive peda- 
| gogy there. They didn’t have any writ. 
ten examinations every few days, and 
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here were no exhaustive and exhausting 
memory tests put upon the pupils. The 
thing that the pupils came to that school 
for, was to learn to ride a wheel, and it 
was the business of the teachers to teach 
them to ride a wheel, not merely to have 
them recite how well some one else had 
taught them to ride! 1 respectfully sub- 
mit that this is just as I have stated it, 
and, if it is, it will bear thinking about. 
And it will not do for these teachers of 
the wheel to rest content if they merely 
give their pupils an opportunity to learn 
to ride. They must actually teach them 
so that they become masters of the ma- 
chine, cam go ‘out on the road, dodge 
teams, ride through ruts, go safely over 
bad places and a hundred and one similar 
things. . . 

Now, how do these children-of-this- 
world teachers, most of whom don’t know 
what the word ‘‘ pedagogy *’ means, go to 
work to attain the desired results? Why, 
they put their pupils to riding, —first, last, 
and all the time ; and they make them- 
selves useful in helping them learn to 
ride. To this end they have scores of de- 


I saw. it just the other day!) The girl be- 
gan by. treading down with the wrong foot 
and the wrong way, and the wheel backed 
‘up instead of going forward. 

And. what did the teacher do then? 
Mark her zero, ‘and take her off the wheel, 
or tell her she must study harder? Nota 
bit of it. He came to her side, and said : 
‘‘Never mind! You'll get it shortly. It 
is all new, but you'll get there}. Now you 
should always begin to push down when 
the foot is af. its highest point, and also 
just as it begins to move forward."’ 

I thought he told that pretty well, but 
when the girl tried she couldn't do it! 
And then what? This: ‘‘Now I'll help 
you a little, and tell you which foot to 
push down with.’’ 

He pushed the wheel ahead a bit, ‘and 
said, as they went, ‘‘ Left foot,’’ ‘‘ Right 
foot,’’ ‘* Left foot,’’ «‘ Right foot."’ And 
still she couldn't get it! Whatthen? He 
stood and looked at her a minute, for it 
was evidently a case the like of which he 
had never met before, and I am sure none 
of the text-books on wheel-teaching made 
mention of the like, anywhere ; and then 





vices, all worked out with the sole purpose 
of securing the one thing they seek to 
attain. 

Thus, I saw a very clever arrangement 
for pupils who are unusually clumsy or 
timid. (And these have to be provided for. 
You can’t teach them all in the same way, 
not even torideawheel.) There isa slim, 
agile, wiry girl over there (the beys will 
learn to ride by themselves, anyway. No 
need of a school for them) who will learn 
her lesson almost at asingle mounting. She 
catches the trick ‘‘intuitively.'’ But on 
the other side of the room is a bouncing 
and dumpy maiden who will tip the beam 
at twelve stone, or thereabouts, and what 
of. her? She must be-taught to ride, too, 
for that is what she (or her folks) have 
paid the money for, and they must get re- 
turns for their outlay. So the teacher has 
to get that result. How does he do it? 
Watch him, and learn a bit of pedagogy. 

This pupil has to have some special 
care, and she gets it. The teacher gets 
her a wheel that is not built. like the 
others ; or, rather, one that has appurte- 
nances and appliances that ordinary wheels 
do not have. Across the handle bar there 
is bolted a long steel rod that sticks out 
about three feet, right and left, and which 
curves downward almost to the floor, On 
each end of this rod there is a small 
wheel that will touch the floor if the 
bicycle careens to one side. In other 
words, it is a wheel that cannot tip over ; 
and the teacher puts the timid, fat girl on 
this thing, and starts her out on it. 

Now, it is true that this wheel is not at 
all what she will ultimately ride. One 
could scarcely run it a block on an ordi- 
nary street, especially as it is adjusted for 
her when she ‘first mounts ; for the side 
wheels are hard down upon the floor, and 
on an uneven surface, you couldn't make 
it go at all, geared in this way ; but she is 
not now to ride on an uneven surface, 
and this teacher who never studied 
pedagogy as a science has learned from 
experience that he must go slow, and give 
his pupil one thing at a time. The girl 
must learn to pedal first, and if he tries 
to make her do that and balance herself 
at the same time, the chances are many 
to one that he will fail on both counts. 

And now watch the outset. He helps 
the girl into the saddle, and gets her | 
squarely seated, her hands and feet in 

place, and then tells her to pedal. She | 


obeys, to the best of herability, and—the | 
wheel begins to move backwards ! (Fact || 


| 


he did this: Standing at her side, he put 
one of his hands on her right knee, and 
his other hand on her left knee, and said : 
“«Now we'll get it,’ and started ahead, 
bearing down on her knees alternately 
with his hands, and actually making her, 
by sheer force, go through the motions 
that she must master. I think he worked 
a quarter of an hour with that girl before 
she got far enough along so that she could 
move her feet in the right direction with- 
out his physical help. But he kept at it, 
patiently, skilfully, till, presently, he got 
her so that she could work with only one 
of his hands on one of her knees, and 
meantime he said, as they went, ‘‘right,”’ 
«Jeft," ‘right,’ «<left,’” over and over 
again. After-a while he removed the one 
hand, but still counted “right,’’ ‘‘left,’’ 
for her and at the end of a half-hour she 
had so far progressed that she could do 
her own counting,,and make her feet obey 


now and then, as J] watched her. They 
always will for-a while, but they must be 
brought to successful results, for all that. 
I can’t stop here to tell the rest of the 
story, how the side wheels were raised 
higher and higher, by adjustment, as she 
mastered what she was set to learn, and 
finally how the side wheels first, and then 
the bar they were fastened to, were, one 
by one, taken off, and she was taught to do 
without them as she became more and 
more expert. 

I saw this girl ride a wheel ona crowded 
street a day or two ago, and she rode to 
perfection. 

And I thought— 

I wonder how it would have turned out 
if, the first thing this girl had been put 


bicycle, and then to tell all of its parts, 
and their logical relations, each to each ! 
Yet I was in a school only yesterday where 
I saw a class beginning ‘written arith- 
metic,"’ and the very first thing that was 
done, the teacher asked a pupil : ‘‘ What 
is arithmetic ?"’ looking on the book as she 
said it, and the boy replied, ‘: Arithmetic 
is the science of numbers and the art of 


at had been to learn the definition of a | 


them.’' Itseemed to me this teacher was 
doing all these things. 





Convention Calendar. 1897 


Louisiana, at Monroe ... . .». . April 27-29 
Kansas, at Newton - ss ee « May ua1g 
Illinois, at Belleville ....... . May 28-13 
South Dakota, at Madison. ... . May 11-13 
South Carolina, at Sumter (colored) . May 18-20 
North Dakota, at Fargo. ..... May 26-28 
Mississippi, at Vazoo City... .. . Jumer-3 
Montana, at Butte. ........ June— 
New York, at Elmira. ...... .June—— 
Ohio, at Toledo . June 8-10 
| Nat'l S. S. Seminary, at Jackson, Tenn., June 8-ar 
Indiana, at Winona Park . . June 15-37 
Iowa, at Storm Lake. .... .. . june 15-17 
Kentucky, at Harrodsburg ... . . June 22-24 
Oregon, at The Dalles. . .. .. . June 29, 30 


Summer School of Primary Methods, 


Chicago . 2 . July 4-to 
Summer School of Primary Methods, 

Asbury Park, N. J. . July §-to 
Colorado, at Fort Collins ; ‘August 24-26 


North Carolina, at Winston-Salem, August 24-26 
Missouri, at St. Louis. .... . August 24-26 
South Carolina, atCamden. .. . August 25-27 





computing by them.'' And then he sat 
down, the teacher marked him _1o, 
and read the next question! Say, say, | 
good folks, this isn’t ‘up to the limit"’ 

for good teaching,——is it? And yet it is 
heart-breaking, and nothing short of it, 
to see what an amount, of this sort there | 
is in the schools of this country! Dear 
brethren and sisters, under whose eye these 
few tremulous lines may pass, let me, on 
bended knee, beg of you to refortn the like, 
if it lives with you in this form, or any- 
where near it. A few days ago I sawa 
teacher conducting a ‘‘ nature study "’ ex- 
ércise, in a third grade, and she, read the 
questions she asked the children from a 
slip of paper she held in her hand! When 
shall we learn that God meant what he 
said when he thundered the second com- 
mandment from Sinai: ‘‘Thou shalt not 
make unto ‘thee a graven image! Thou 





—most of the time! She made. breaks, 


shalt not bow down to them nor serve 














Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,.USA. 
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National Lead Co., 1 





HESE brands of White Lead é 


list) are not made by 


any patent or quick process, but 
by the “old Dutch” process of 


They are the 
the standard, and have 
Protect your in- 


making sure the brand 


or amy devired Lead AL nd s Pure ite Seek Tiadag Cob- 
obtained. 


giving 
s te colors free a3 
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forwarded upon application to chee 


Broadway, New York. 








Ht ats at Harrisburg . October t2a-14 
November 16-18 
U tah, at Ogden . . November 26-28 


British North America 








Manitoba, at Winnipeg. .. . . June 15-17 
Alberta, at , ; . July — 
New Brunswick, at St. John . . . October 19-21 
Ontario, at Hamilton . . .. . . October 97-29 
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FOR 

BEAUTY ana ECONOMY 
Use 


H. W. JOHNS 


ASBESTOS 
LIQUID PAINTS 
THE STANDARD PAINTS FOR 
STRUCTURAL PURPOSES 


sa- FREE BY MAIL vev7er 


Illustrated designs of Cottages 
with samples of 56 colors 


seat FREE BY MAIL “ea 
H. W. JOHNS M’F’G CO. 


87 MANDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


















**Do not vaarapscuir? 


H. Enrig*t, of the State Reform 
» tort a stam- 
= forty years, 


two t 
Institute, which -_ endorsed by Dr. 5S. Weir 
Mitchell, Phila. ; Dr. Horatio C. Weod and 
. Harrison tthen of the University of Penna.; 
and Hoa, & eer anamaker, Ex-Postmaster 
‘an refer to John D. Watsles & Co., 
Cilckers of The Sunday School Times. 


Send for 60 page book to the Pattapetenia 
INSTITUTE, 1033 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 


EDWIN 8S. JOHNSTON 
Principal and Founder. 
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Established 1884. 

















In torte s00ds, or in making inguiry 
concerning anything advertised in this 
paper, you will oblige the publishers, as 
well as the advertiser, by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Suzilay 
Sciool Times. 






































































“ BUSTLE IS NOT INDUSTRY.” 


There is a right way and a wrong way to clean 
house. This picture shows the wrong way. Do 
you wish to know the right way? Buy a cake of 
BaPo.io and try it in your next house-cloaning and 
you will appreciate the difference sor ich that } 99 
wili never be withont it again. 
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You can buy an IVERS & POND 
Piano just as cheaply, as safely, and as 
satisfactorily of us by mail as in person 
@t our warerooms. How? Write, and 
we'll tell you. 


We send our pianos on trial at our ex- 
pense to any part of the United States 
where bspey are not sold by a local dealer, 

a postal card and receivé PREG 
our GATALOGUE and prices for 
cash and on BAS Y PAYMENTS. 


If you want a Piano, a postal card may 
Save you $75 to $100. Send it to-day. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 
114 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. — 


FOR SALE © 


By the Pennsylvania Company for Insurances on Lives 
and Granting Annuities, Assignee, 


A LARGE ORGAN 


Built by HILBORN L. ROOSEVELT 
For Mr. R. H. COLEMAN. 
it is pumped by water motor, has three manuals. 
2326 pipes, and, including pedals, 59 stops. 
Apply at 


517 Chestnut Street, Philada., Pa. 


Parlor ‘Organs; tedtlo 
oe ee Orwans, fo fai ieee 


re been vetore t the | public for or near! 
‘peewee and their quality is beyond question. 
Address Dept &, LYON & HEALY, 

Wabash Avenue and Adams &t., Chicago, Ill, 


ieee, LIGHT 
New York. 


dimensions. Book of Light and 
Church Plans. $.D. Price Ball & Co.,Sta »Station F, Phila., Pa. 





estimate free. . Prink, 5st Pearl St., 


Buckeye e Bell Foundry 
Be Chur Bel 
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Sar PAPER S503": snofine 


Sekine aneer anit Sea : = wil ay 
some an bender or & lar 
Thos, J. tlyers, 1206 Market St., Phila., - Pa. 


O'NEILL'S 


jue, ork. 
20¢h te, Zist A dy! Millinery, 
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rters and asthe in 
Jnited States. Send for samples and prices. 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


A Mattress Crusade 


We are detérmined 
that every person in 
the country shall know 
that hair mattresses 
can be surpassed in 
wear and comfort at 
less cost. 
send you (express pre- 
paid to any point) 


The Ostermoor Patent $ $] 5. 
Elastic Felt Mattress, 


and positively guarantee that the best $50.00 Hair Mattress made is not 
its equal in cleanliness, durability or comfort. We sell on the distinct 
agreement that you may return it and get your money back if not satisfac- 
tory in every possible way, at the end of 


THIRTY DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 


We have been advertising this offer for months, selling thousands of mattresses, and not one 
returned as yet. If you are skeptical about its merits, or don’t need one now, send for our hand- 
some pamphlet, “‘ The Test of Time,” mailed free for the as g. It gives full particulars, 


ap Washington Street, Grand Rapids, Mich., March 15, 1897. 
ce 


ing and clos- 
ing the tick 
by hand. 


Dear ‘Sirs :— be he vriend who then had one of your Patent Elastic Felt Mattresses 
in use, 1 was first ledrad to them. That was in 1881 (16 years ago). ordered one as an 
experiment, and I take great pleasure in saying that the results have been in every way 
satisfactory. Since that time Ihave procured yd hb you, until now they are the only kind 
we have in our house, They retain their shape and elasticity in a manner that makes devotees 
of Hair mattresses incredulous. All the claims you make for the material and, workmanship 
of your Mattresses seem to me well within the bounds of modesty. With hearty wishes for 
your success ina business which adds so much to the comfort of the world, | remain,, 

Yours sincerely, Rev. THOS W. ILLMAN. 


Church Cushions PATENT ELASTIC FELT 


consists of airy, interlacing, fibrous sheets, of 
We make and renovate them quick. snowy whiteness and great elasticity ; closed 
ly, eevee y and cheaper than 


in the tick by hand, and rever mats, loses 

shape, or one lumpy. Is perfectly dry, non- 
imagine sed in over 25,000 churche 
Calvary Baptist Church, 


absor and is guaranteed absolutely ver- 
min poeat, Tick may be removed for washing 

New York, February 6, 13804. 
Dear Sirs :—~ It gives me much pleasure to 


without trouble. Softer and purer than hair 
can be; no repicking or restuffing necessary. 
gay that the Patent Elastic Felt Cushions put 
fe your company into the. Calvary Baptist 
hurch more than forty s ago, are still 
in egcellent sgndition, and fam prott ear tily 
They have wptttved their 


regommend them. Th 
and are, in my fi ent, in 
made 





How to order :— State exact size of mat- 
tress desired (size 6 ft. 2 in. x 4 ft. 6 in. will be 


: PN siheprrite and give ad- 


emit by preci) money order, 
express er, or New York draft,and ma- 
every way more desirable than cush a 
of any other material. rs 


be shipped same day, _ Patent 
elt Mattresses are. not 
stores any E 
Gia toe Gab beits x a Daa Ta dy sl offered by unscrupulous dealers — please 


shape better, 





sale 
Wretched injiitations are 
write us if you know of such cases. 








References: Bradstreet or Dun's Commercial Agencies. 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 125 Elizabeth St., New York. 


We will 





unable to operate the ordinary 
form of sewing-machine without 
fatigue, can use the SILENT 
SINGER AUTOMATIC with the 
Adore ease. The acme of per- 

ection in construction and artistic 
finish, this machine is positively 
the lightest-running of any. Its 
low, broad treadle enables frequent 
change in position of the feet, or 
it can be furnished in a portable 
form to be effectively run by hand 
if desired. It has neither shuttle 
nor bobbin, and no tensions to ad- 
just, but is ready for use when the 
needle is threaded. 


The Silent Singer 


has mony ints of preference that can 
easily be demonstrated by examination 
and comparison: with similar machines, 


Sold only by 
The Singer Mfg. Co. 
Offices in Every City in the World. 
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~ THE BEST ’ MACHINES FOR KEEPING TIME 
that it is possible to make are 

American Waltham Watches. Get 
either the “R/V ERS/JDE” or “ROYAL” 
movement. 


For sale by all retail jewelers. 











t only adverti ts that trustworthy. Should, however, an adverti ofa ant bh . - inadvertently 
‘fhe Sanday School Times intends to admit only eoment at are roa oe te. a. aan Awd tat taay love the eaby ot having good commercial credit Be werte inserted, 


is she who comfortably, healthfully and 
$y ry ® clothes her children and her- 3 


FERRIS’ °33 


: 

> 

p It eigen follows — in its curves, 
P>imparting grace to the form, health to 
pthe wearer. Sold by all retailers. 

» Made digh or low bust; short or extra lon 
> Ww. rcan” to 0c; Misses’, 5c. t to $1 

§ ies’, $1.00 to 


a. i a 
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S iT NEN yh eR a \ 
aeVERSIB Bi? wr 
GOL LA RSand CUFFS. 
wer nha TO BE WASHED. 
Made of-fine cloth in all styles. 
When soiled, reverse, wear again, then discard. 
Ten collars or five pairs of cuffs for 25 cents. 
They look and fit better than any other kind. 
ASK THE DEALERS FOR THEM. 
If not found at the stores send six cents for 
mee collar and cuffs, naming style and size. 


invariably results in continued use. §- 
Reversible Collar On ,81 Franklin St. NewYork 
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Show us a woman who can resist 


the beauty of LINEN GRASS 
LAWN and we'll show you one 


who’s beauty-blind. It represents 
the highest egree of the designer’s 
art— e weaver’s skill. For wom- 


en’s waists and. suitings. 
Ae nat be shed 26 yous Coane s. cant for 
and learn where to get it. 


MOUNT. VERNON MILLS, Philadelphia. 


“SKIRT 
Supporter SUPPORTER. 


No sstety in to presk cof " ‘aste 

handling. Wonk 

leathers. 

Sterling. Soonts. —\ on are eint of price. State 

width of belt. reat eller Agents, 
4.4 W. 0. SIMMONS, estes, Moss. 








Macbeth lamp-chimneys are 
perfect, besides being made 
of tough glass. 

But you want the one that 
is made for your lamp. Let 


us send you the Index; free. 


Geo A Macbeth Co 


Pittsburgh Pa 


Money Makers — 


Bargains in Chicago realty that will pay more 
than interest. Amounts from $200 to any sum, 
Easy payments. Now the time to buy. We give 
you our twenty-five years’ experience. You make 
money—so do we. Write for particulars. 


B. F. JACOBS & CO. 
| Atwood Building CHICAGO, ILL. 


AMERICAN aw 


Fire Insurance Com 
| Nos. 308 and 310 Walnut Street, v pltnadickte, 














